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Good advertising is never easy to do. 
What deep tilling does for land good 
advertising does for business. 


Both methods make a small under- 
taking more profitable than.a-larger 
one in which the superficial only is 
considered and done. There are always 
more possible buyers thap the, seller 
realizes. Some may be found at once and 
on the surface, but the most of them are 
to be reached by digging—by right in- 
formation repeatedly presented. 

This sounds obvious, but it is not so ob- 
vious as to prevent unreasonable expecta- 
tions and unwise means from disappointing 
a large number of advertisers. 


Good advertising is never easy to do. 
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Hon. JAMES WILSON 


Secretary of 
Agriculture 


Pays a 
Splendid 
Tribute to 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


{4 OARD’S DAIRYMAN is the great 

H dairy publication of the world, the 

undisputed authority in its field. It 

has done more for the dairy farmers and 

breeders of this country than any — 
single force.” 3 : 2 : : 




















Extract from Mr. Wilson’s address at the opening of the 
International Dairy Show, in Milwaukee, Wis., 1911. 


Is the business farmer, the sci- 

€ airy armer entific farmer. He is the moulder 

of opinion and the leader in prac- 

tice; in short, he is the leaven in our satemened life. He realizes the 

maximum income upon his invested capital and labor, and in producing 

and purchasing powers he is unsurpassed. To reach the great, strong 

body of farming peoples, Hoard’s Dairyman alone is available. It 
presents the single comprehensive and adequate service. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Chicago Office: New York Office: 
George W. Herbert, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
First National Bank Building. 41 Park Row, 


Member of Standard Farm Paper Association. 
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VINNING THE CAMPAIGN 
BEFORE FIRING A GUN 





\YHEN ADVERTISEMENTS ARE MERE- 
LY SERIAL INSTALMENTS IN THE 
WORKING OUT OF A PRE-ARRANGED 
“plot” — HOW THE NATIONAL 
CANDY COMPANY ELIMINATED 
GUESSWORK, AND ASSIGNED AD- 
VERTISING TO DO CERTAIN PRE-DE- 
TERMINED TASKS—THE  INTER- 
LOCKING SALES AND ADVERTISING 
WORK THAT FOLLOWED 


By V. L. Price, 
Vice-President and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Candy Company (Sky- 
lark Chocolates), St. 

Louis, Mo. 

| sincerely believe that the prep- 
aration for the advertising—the 
laying out of the “sales plot,” as 
it were—is as important, if not 
more important, than the actual 
advertising itself. ; 

In looking at our own campaign 
for Skylark Chocolates, it would 
be easy to assume that all that 
would be necessary for another 
advertiser to duplicate our suc- 
cess would be to present a candy 
of like attractiveness, and use the 
same mediums. That assumption 
would be false, for there was a 
great deal of work done in con- 
nection with the Skylark cam- 
paign, as a preliminary to the ad- 
vertising, which does not appear 
on the surface at all. 

When we decided to put a 
brand of chocolates on the mar- 
ket which should be sold by ad- 
vertising to the consumer, we 
drew up a list of things which we 
should have to consider. First, 
the cost; second, how and when 
that cost is coming back; third, 
the product; fourth, our facilities 
for manufacturing it; fifth, distri- 
bution; sixth, dealer co-operation. 
Ail of those were questions which, 
in our opinion, must be settled 





before we could expect success 
for the new brand. 

We asked our advertising agent 
to submit an estimate of what it 
would cost to advertise the goods 
properly in the localities we 
wished to cover. The amount 
suggested was within that which 
we felt willing to spend to prove 
the practicability of our plans. 
Therefore, it was set aside from 
the surplus on hand, which is the 
best place from which to get ad- 
vertising appropriations. 

We knew that, like every other 
expenditure, the amount spent in 
advertising must be accounted for. 
It must come back from some- 
where. We didn’t want to take it 
out of the consumer, the retailer 
or the wholesaler. The only other 
place it could come from was the 
lower cost of production and low- 
er fixed-cost percentage resulting 
from increased sales. The adver- 
tising—and the preliminary work 
—must be productive of a suffi- 
cient increase in the number of 
sales made to more than offset the 
appropriation, else we should 
come out losers in the end. That 
is a fact which it is well to realize 
beforehand. When that fact is 
clearly in mind, it tends to in- 
crease the care with which the 
campaign is conducted. It is not 
simply more sales that are want- 
ed, but enough more sales to save 
in reduced cost of doing business 
the cost of the advertising. 


CHOOSING THE PRODUCT TO BE AD- 
VERTISED 


In selecting the particular prod- 
uct which we were to advertise, 
we spent a great deal of time. 
We went carefully over our al- 
ready large line of chocolates, se- 
lecting the flavors and shapes 
which were most in demand. e 
made careful comparisons with all 
other lines. of chocolates with 
which: we should compete, and 
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wherever our brands “seemed to 
show the slightest disadvantage, 
we strove to remedy it. We felt 
that if Skylark Chocolates could 
not stand the test with our own 
men, they never would make good 
with the consumer. We knew 
that the test of comparison was 
the strongest quality argument we 
could possibly have. 

Our facilities came next. Sup- 

pose we created the demand which 
was hoped for, could we take care 
of it? Could we supply dealers 
promptly enough to keep our lines 
of distribution unbroken, after 
they had been once established? 
The analysis of the product deter- 
mined quality, and we had now to 
assure ourselves of quantity. Slow 
and late shipments are a draw- 
back to many a good advertising 
campaign, and we resolved to 
make certain that we could take 
care of the demand before we cre- 
ated it. Fortunately, our facili- 
ties were ample, but we analyzed 
the situation pretty thoroughly 
before we made up our minds. 

The real, active work began 
with the process of getting dis- 
tribution. We had determined to 
advertise a brand of chocolates, 
in the first place, as an entering 
wedge to territory in which our 
goods were not well known. Con- 
sequently distribution for the new 
brand must be built up from the 
beginning. We started with Chi- 
cago, where the whole proposition 
was new, name and all. 


SCHOOLED COMPANY'S SALESMEN TO 
WORK WITH ADVERTISING 


We selected a corps of fifteen 
men, and put them to school in 
our factory. Some of them had 
sold goods, some had not. The 
requirements were simply that 
they be clean, active and honest; 
willing to learn and willing td 
work. 

We spent several weeks teach- 
ing those men facts about our 
goods, our advertising, our facil- 
ities, our officers. The advertis- 
ing agency, the street car, bill- 
board and newspaper representa- 
tives all took a hand in the edu- 
cating process. Every one asked 
questions, made suggestions, criti- 
cised, fought and joked, but all 








with a sincere desire to get info 
mation that would be help/fu! 
There was no secrecy, no “bul! 
no big noise. 

The men were taught to answ: 
the following questions from | 
retailer : 

“What are you going to do 
me?” 

“Are you going to reach 
customers ?” 

“How long will you keep 
helping me?” 

We knew we should have 
answer those questions satisf: 
torily before we should get ev. 
the smell of an order, so the m 
were taught to answer them. 


We divided the city of Chicazo 
1 ‘ Each dis- 
trict was placed in charge of one 


into twelve districts. 


of our new men, whom we called 
Privates. 

We called in several of our cx- 
perienced salesmen, ard put them 
on the reserve list as Lieutenants. 

The Captain was the general 
sales manager, and the General 
the manager of the factory. A 
Board of Strategy was organized, 
consisting of representatives oi 
the advertising agency, the execu- 
tive officers of the company, and 
of the factory. 

At the close of each day’s work 
the Privates reported to the Lieu- 
tenants their orders and also the 
customers they had failed to sell, 
and why. Next day the Lieuten- 
ants called upon all those the Pri- 
vates had failed to sell, and re- 
ported to the Captain. 

The Captain followed the Lieu- 
tenants, calling upon all dealers 
who had refused to stock the 
goods, and reported failures to 
the Board of Strategy, as the 
court of last resort. Any dealer 
who “got past” the Board of 
Strategy was a hard nut to crack, 
indeed. 

I may be wrong about it, of 
course, but if I should be asked 
to express my opinion as to just 
how much of the success of the 
Skylark campaign was due to the 
advertising itself—the actual [ill- 
ing of space with copy—I should 
say certainly not more than twen- 
ty-five per cent of it. 

Advertising, in that restricted 
sense, is such an intangible thing 
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Announcement 





Beginning with the April 
Issues, The Monthly Magazine 
Section and The Family Magazine 
Section, each published once a 
month, as a regular part of the Sunday edi- 
tion of our newspapers, will be merged into 
one magazine, and published twice a month 
» under the name of 


THE «* MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE SECTION 


Appearing the second and fourth Sundays of each month 



















The magazines will be identical in charac- 
ter with the same supreme editorial excel- 
lence, and will afford advertisers a better 
continuity and a greater opportunity to 
get magazine advertising service with the 
vast circulation behind our list of 


“AMERICA’S GREATEST DAILY PAPERS” 





The Chicago Tribune The Pittsburg Dispatch 
The St. Louis Globe-Democrat The Cincinnati Enquirer 
The San Francisco Call The North American, Phila, 
The Boston Globe The Washington Post 







THE ABBOTT & BRIGGS CO. 


New York General Managers Chicago 
200 Fifth Avenue ; 1400 Kesner Building 





















when it comes to figuring out 
what the matter with it is that 
the answer to the question is en- 
tirely a matter of opinion. The 
mail-order man, selling direct to 
the consumer by means of adver- 
tising alone, can easily figure out 
just what is due to advertisin 
but the man selling through deat 
ers cannot. The only way to fig- 
ure out whether advertising is 
good or bad is to check its ‘cost 
against its accomplishments, and 
when you do that there are a lot 
of factors to be considered which 
are not usually included in the 
term “advertising.” 

I really believe that the great 
majority of advertising failures 
are due, not to fool copy, or 
wrong choice of mediums,. but to 
poor products, poor salesmanship, 
or poor service. 


NECESSARY TO ELIMINATE MYSTERY 
FROM ADVERTISING 


In numberless cases, the adver- 
tiser does not stop to figure out 
exactly how the money he spends 
is going to come back to him. 
He has a vague notion that it is 
coming back, with interest, but as 
to how, when and where from, 
he hasn’t a notion. Advertising 
is no mysterious power which ma- 
terializes profits from the atmos- 
phere. There are only three ways 
in which the money can come 
back: From debasing the quality 
of the product so that it costs less 
to make, from increasing the price 
so as to leave a greater margin of 
profit, or from increasing the sales 
so as to lower the cost of produc- 
tion and the overhead expense yet 
leaving quality the same. 

Now, when a man thoroughly 
realizes that fact, and understands 
that the only rational method of 
making his advertising a success 
is to increase his sales to a point 
where the economies of production 
will more than offset the addition- 
al expense, he is in a fair way to 
go further and analyze the prob- 
lem as it should be analyzed. 

But, here again, sometimes he 
falls down. He confuses in- 
creased demand with increased 
sales. They are not the same 
thing, by any means. Has he the 
facilities to make the supply equal 
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the demand? In other words, i: 
is necessary to finish what ha 
been started. The amount of in 
creased business which it is neces 
sary to'secure to “break even” ca: 
be reduced to figures which ar 
approximately accurate, and th 
question must be answered as t 
whether or not that increase. 
business can be handled. 

Our own campaign is interestin 
chiefly as showing how the prot 
lem was worked out in one sp 
cific instance. Every problem « 
like nature can be similarly ana 
yzed, and in my opinion, wh: 
that happens more frequent! 
there will be fewer  failur: 
chalked up to the score of adve 
tising. 

COLLEGE MEN IN ADVERTISING 
WELL PAID 


According to a dispatch in the New 
York Sun of February 4, those grad- 
uates who were the best paid in th 
first five years after leaving Yale were 
engaged in work in the advertising 
and publishing field. 

The Sun undertook to make inquiry 
among the colleges in view of the 
interest aroused by a reported _state- 
ment of President Hibbin, of Prince- 
ton, that Princeton graduates earned 
only six dollars a week, 

The Sun’s dispatch from Yale fol- 
lows in part: 

“The average earnings of the men in 
the various occupations are given in 
a table covering eighteen groups which 
includes all the occupations reported. 
This table shows that for the last of 
the five years advertisers and publish- 
ers have earned the most, an average 
of $3,600 each for the fifth year out 
of college, while the journalists have 
earned the least, averaging only $1,162. 
Only one set of men, graduate stu- 
dents, and they are not classed with 
wage earners, have earned less than 
the journalists. 

“Insurance agents, brokers and Gov- 
ernment employees have followed the 
advertisers and _ publishers in _ the 
amount earned with an average of be- 
tween $2,600 and $2,700. Then in a 
descending scale come real estate deal- 
ers, manufacturers and farmers, then 
bankers at $2,100, business men $1,950, 
social and religious workers, $1,800, 
engineers $1,700, then school and col- 
lege teachers and officials. 

“The highest salaries the first year 
out of college were earned by the in- 
surance agents, whose average income 
was $1,665, which increased in five 
years to $2,708. Next were the col- 
lege teachers and officials, who received 
an average of $1,376, but whose wages 
only increased on an average of $400 
in five years. 

“Farmers and ranchers were among 
the well paid the first year, the aver- 
age income of these being $893, | this 
increasing to $2,400 in five years.” 
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THE. 


FARMERS WIFE 


IS READ BY MORE FARM WOMEN 
THAN ANY OTHER ONE PUBLICATION 


OVER 500,000 PAID IN ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS 


Being read by more farm women than any other publica- 
tion means reaching more wealth in proportion to volume of 
circulation than any other publication. 

The average farm wealth of the United States in land, 
buildings, live stock and machinery is conservatively esti- 
mated by the census of 1911 at $5,669 per farm. Only 30% 
of our farms are mortgaged, and the average farm mortgage 
will not exceed $1,500. 

In other words, 70% of the farmers of the United States 
are worth, in unincumbered farm property $5,669 each, and 
the remaining 30% are worth, above indebtedness, at least 
$4,169 each. 

This is in addition to money and securities in the bank, 
which will increase the average wealth tremendously. 

No other class of people in the world has such a high 
average of wealth. 

No other publication reaches families of such uniform 
prosperity or with such a large total of wealth in proportion 
to volume of circulation. 

The Farmer’s Wife pays advertisers. It is being used 
with success by many advertisers whose products appeal not 
only to women of the prosperous home-owning class, but 
also to men. 

Forms for the April issue close March 18th. 

Rates and other detailed information given upon request. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE 


St. Paul, Minn. 
WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Geo, W. Hersert, Inc., Megr., Wattace C. Ricuarpson, Inc. Mgr. 
600 First National Bank Building 41 Park Row 


Whether you sell to farm women or to farm women’s 
husbands you can use The Farmer’s Wife successfully. 
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KEYING UP DEMAND BY 
PRE-SEASON CAMPAIGN 





HOW A MANUFACTURER MADE THE 
MOST OF A TWO MONTHS’ SELLING 
SEASON BY UNUSUAL METHOD— 
THE FOUNDATION THAT WAS LAID 
BY “PREMATURE” ADVERTISING 





By Frank H. Holman. 


An advertising counselor and 
implement manufacturer were en- 
gaged in a serious discussion as 
to when to advertise the latter’s 
farm product. 

This manufacturer had a high- 
priced article, the most costly in 
its field, and the selling season to 
the farmer covered scarcely two 
months of the year. Yet it was 
necessary to support the factory 
twelve months a year. 

It was the manufacturer’s de- 
sire to increase his sales so that 
in the slack periods of the year 
it would not be necessary to shut 
up the factory two or three days 
each week—which was the case 
just previous to the maker’s de- 
cision to advertise his farm im- 
plement. 

“T consider it a vital part of 
this campaign,” said the adver- 
tising man, “that you inaugurate 
your campaign not less than three 
months ahead of your natural sell- 
ing season. The very fact that 
it is a rush-season business makes 
that necessary. Then you will 
have received enough inquiries 
from farmers and gotten enough 
catalogues into their hands so that 
when your season opens your 
dealers will be supplied with a 
bunch of good, salable prospects.” 

The point was well put, but the 
manufacturer demurred on the 
grounds that farmers did not in- 
vestigate his implement at the 
dealer’s stores ahead of the sea- 
son in which they bought it. 

“Why, then, do you think they 
will alter their usual buying meth- 
ods at the request of an adver- 
tisement?” asked the manufac- 
turer, skeptically. 

The advertising man said the 
stiff advertising campaign would 
create such interest in the product 
that the farmer would hegin to 
think about buying earlier and 








that when the buying season oc- 
curred the difference would be ap- 


preciable in the increased sales 
by dealers. 

On those grounds the manufac- 
turer finally agreed to start ad- 
vertising ahead of his natural sell- 
ing season. Copy was written, a 
strong dealer-circular was formu- 
lated, telling the retail implement 
dealers of the selling plan of the 
copy, the mediums used and other 
particulars in connection with the 
coming campaign. 

Stress was laid upon the fact 
that contrary to all precedents, 
the manufacturer had decided up- 
on a radical departure in selling. 
He was going to pave the avenue 
for demand by going to the farm- 
ers earlier. “Thus there can be 
no question but that there will 
be a tremendous increase in your 
sale of .” the circular stated. 

While the circular produced 
little in results from the trade un- 
til the institution’s travelers had 
visited them and loaded them up 
for the selling season, it had the 
effect of arousing their interest 
and made the salesmen’s visits 
more productive. 

Finally the first copy—large ad- 
vertisements—appeared in farm 
papers. The copy played strongly 
upon the money-saving to be had 
by installing the article on the 
farm. It told of the age of the 
institution; its reliability. A few 
testimonials were incorporated in 
the advertisements. The copy, 
any advertising man would agree, 
was good, strong farm paper sell- 
ing material. 

But in spite of its strength it 
failed to stir a ripple on the busi- 
ness sea. The first insertion in 
various papers brought one in- 
quiry—not a sale. 

The manufacturer was amazed. 
The advertising counselor was sad. 

Contracts had been made for 
space to cover the months npreced- 
ing the selling season and the sea- 
son itself. The copv was studious- 
lv gone over and it was impossi- 
ble to unearth any flaws. It was 
written by a man who usually hit 
the bulls-eve, a man who was once 
a farmer himself. But just the 
same the manufacturer decided to 
quit. 
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Experience Results 











which come when reaching 
known mail-order buyers 





—A doing away with experimental 
mediums 


Concentrate on 


The Vickery & Hill List 


The American Woman 


With the advance assurance that through these papers 
1,750,000 mail-order buying homes are ready to turn 
a share of their money your way. 


Just the mere fact that hundreds of advertisers have 
made millions in profits through continuous use of 
these papers is the sort of substantial proof of pulling 
power which should appeal to the mail-order adver- 
tiser. 





To the proof add the inclination thus equalling the 
results coming to these others who are today still us- 
ing these papers profitably. 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


30 N. Dearborn St. AUGUSTA, Flatiron Building 
CHICAGO MAINE NEW YORK 
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It was scarcely two days later 
when the concern began to ge¢t 
some optimistic reports from its 
men on the road. 

Dealers had begun to buy more 
heavily than they had the year 
previous—on the strength of the 
campaign, one salesman’s letter 
stating that they are “enthusi- 
astic about this advertising.” 
“You would be surprised how fine 
it is ‘taking’” was the gist of the 
reports that came from the men 
on the firing line. 

The manufacturer found, upon 
surveying the facts, that he would 
have to keep faith with the re- 
tailer. He could not quit at this 
point. It might mean throwing 
away the bulk of his advertising 
appropriation, but it was a good 
investment if it made the dealer 
buy heavily and push the product. 

Upon that basis the manufac- 
turer, three days from the time 
he had canceled his advertising, 
wired the advertising man that he 
had decided to continue. He or- 
dered the renewal of his space 
contracts. 

The orders were coming in fast. 
The factory had begun to work 
two shifts a day preparatory to 
the opening of the selling season. 

The advertising was appearing 
in a generous list of farm papers, 
but the maker had lost interest in 
it, other than the manner in which 
it was reflected in the dealer or- 
ders. 

As the selling season approach- 
ed the inquiries increased slightly 
in volume. These were promptly 
answered, catalogues sent the 
farmers, and the notice of the in- 
quiry was supplied the dealer. 
This pleased the manufacturer. 

Then came the selling season 
itself. And with it came a per- 
fect flood of inquiries from the 
advertising. A careful survey of 
them showed that the majority of 
farmers reported they “had seen 
your ads of late, etc.” 

Sales began to follow quickly 
and then the livest of the dealers 
began a rapid-fire of re-orders on 
the factory. Before half the rush 
season was over it was seen that, 
despite a crop shortage in some 
sections, the house was enjoying 
the fattest year it had ever had. 


After the smoke had settled 
and the farm market had been 
supplied with the product for that 
year, the business checked up a 
forty per cent increase in the 
volume of sales over the previous 
year. 

The manufacturer found, upon 
investigation, that he had abso- 
lutely dominated the market for 
that year—something that had 
never before transpired in the his- 
tory of the company, for it was 
not a large organization. 

He found that his premature 
advertising campaign, which had 
no competition in the farm papers, 
had laid such a strong foundation 
for the rush-season advertising 
that his product’s sales had soared 
as a result of the quick cumulative 
benefits from the campaign about 
which he had been dubious. 

The work accomplished by the 
premature advertising has since 
been the basis of this manufac- 
turer’s advertising. He is still 


leader in his field, in the class of 
products which he advertises. He 
is actually ahead of great farm 


implement houses whose fame ex- 
tends through every farm town- 
ship in this country, that is, this 
especial line is more salable than 
the big houses’ line of the same 
implement. 

Dominating the field with a pre- 
mature campaign is responsible. 

Yet in the campaigns outlined 
above two very important points 
apparently were not taken into 
consideration, for the premature 
campaign ran in the summer when 
farm paper inquiries always show 
somewhat of a falling off. 

The reason is that the farmer, 
being extraordinarily busy then, 
saves his farm papers until he has 
an opportunity to read them over 
issue by issue. The average farm- 
er does this, 

The other point is that no in- 
ducement was given to get the 
farmer to make an actual investi- 
gation of the product ahead of 
time. 

Another manufacturer of an en- 
tirely different product has his 
rush-season in July and August 
of each year. It was a long time 
before he learned how he could 
swell his volume of sales for the 
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Chronicles of Pew England 
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By H. P. DOWST 





Vast Industrial Growth 


- 


N 1909 Massachusetts manu- 
I factured goods valued at 

about ONE AND ONE- 
HALF BILLIONS. This repre- 
sen'is a GAIN in five years of 
32.6 per cent. The number of 
estelishments engaged in manu- 
facturing increased in the same 
period 34.4 per cent. 


The average number of wage 
earners increased 52.8 per cent, 
and the WAGES PAID IN- 
CREASED 80.6 per cent. 


Isn’t it significant to note the 
amazing number of comparatively 
NEW ENTERPRISES (34.4 per 
cent), in combination with the 
great increase in the number of 
workers and the amount of 
wages? It would be difficult to 
arrive at clearer indications of 
Progress and prosperity—expan- 
sion of industry certainly spells 
confidence. 

From 1904 to 1909 the output 
of boots and shoes in Massachu- 
setts jumped from $144,291,426 to 
$187,045,767, or 29.6 per cent. 
And the cotton goods in the same 
period grew from $130,068,982 to 


$186,462,313, or 43.4 per cent. In 
these industries we hear of al- 
leged heavy competition from the 
West and South, respectively; 
yet, judging from these figures, 
New England seems to be in a 
very healthy state; even slaugh- 
tering and meat packing, the mid- 
dle states’ admitted specialty, 
shows $38,012,208 in 1904, and 
$44,402,972 in 1909, or 16.8 per 
cent increase. 


Owing to the expansion of its 
iron and steel and machine-shop 
business the city of Worcester 
(pop. 145,986) more than dou- 
bled her productivity in fourteen 
years, the figures for 1909 being 
$77,147,884. 


New Bedford (pop. 96,652) in- 
creased her productivity 185.6 per 
cent in the same period (cotton 
goods mostly). Quincy (pop. 
32,642) gained 333 per cent in 
productivity, her shipyards build- 
ing the world’s greatest battle- 
ships, as well as submarines, and 
merchant ships for ocean service. 


Let us give the west and 
south due credit for marvellous 
progress, but don’t forget that 
New England is always in the 
procession—in fact, if it were not 
for New England, probably there 
wouldn't be any procession. 


New England has much to be proud of. We propose to em- 
Phasize this again and again in such a way as to typify the real 





New England spirit We invite correspondence 
from producers of good goods who desire some- 
thing of this spirit knit into the fabric of their 
merchandising operations. 


H. B. HUMPHREY CO., BOSTON 


**The Logical Advertising Agency’’ 
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year with only those sixty days to 
do it in. 

But he reasoned this way: 
“The farmer will read a lot ot 
my selling literature if 1 get to 
him when things are slack around 
the farm. That will plant the 
seed in his mind and I can make 
it productive, no doubt, by giving 
him some strong reason for in- 
vestigating my product months 
ahead of the time he will buy it.” 

So this manufacturer planned a 
premature campaign to precede 
his rush-season efforts. 

He became so enthusiastic over 
the idea that he actually sched- 
uled copy to start with February, 
half a year ahead of time. The 
contracts called for advertise- 
ments, smaller-sized copy that was 
to be used in the rush-season, to 
run clear through March, April, 
May and June. 

The copy played strongly for the 
inquiries, though it made no ab- 
normal attempt to get the farmer 
to write by featuring a book at 
the top of the ad. It first told 
him of the biggest points about 
the implement, then the last few 
paragraphs of the advertisements 
impressed upon him the vital 
points to be gleaned from a book 
the manufacturer had written on 
the class of products, of which his 
was one. It was a good selling 
document. 

As one central feature the 
copy indelibly implanted upon 
the farmer’s mind the fact that 
it was not too early to investigate 
this line of products, for the mat- 
ter was one that meant a good 
deal when the season for the use 
of this product rolled around. 

The copy urged the farmer to 
“get the catalogues of all manu- 
facturers of that type of ma- 
chinery at once,’ though this 
maker was the only one who ad- 
vertised so far ahead of the sea- 
son and was practically the only 
one the farm paper reader could 
reach conveniently because the 
others were not represented in 
those issues. 

Then the farmer was told that, 
because of the “wonderful merit 
of this machine, its output was 
snapped up almost as quickly as 
made by farmers in every section 











of the country. Hence, in orc: 
not to be disappointed the préseut 
time is none too early to inve 
gate all of them.” 

From the premature campaiy: 
of the first manufacturer in t!< 
article, you may doubt whethe: 
was possible to get inquiries 
ahead of the season for the de 
er’s use, 

But, though half a year in a 
vance of the time the farm 
usually thought about purchasi 
this product, this manufactui 
secured inquiries on an_articic 
ranging in price from eighty-four 
dollars to two hundred iers | 
one dollar and less apiece. 

He had one good advantage 
over the first manufacturer, whose 
campaign was explained in this 
article: His premature campaign 
ran when the farmer was reading 
every line of his farm paper as 
quickly as they reached him. 

That naturally had the effect of 
hastening action. 

Another point which the first 
manufacturer overlooked in his 
copy was the attempt to get the 
farmer to investigate all similar 
products so early that when buy- 
ing time came his decision would 
be made. In the first case this 
could have been done in much the 
same manner as accomplished the 
result with the second manufac- 
turer in this article—demonstrat- 
ing to him that his premature 
advertising was producing, 
through the inquiries it brought. 

The second manufacturer, when 
his rush-season came, used big 
space in all farm papers reaching 
the clientele he was after. He 
also dominated the market—sold 
more of the type of machinery he 
advertised than any competitor. 

His policy stood him in good 
stead a year or so ago when his 
nearest competitor acquired some 
new capital and planned to “clean 
up” the field by approaching the 
consumer with big advertisements 
just previous to and during «he 
selling season. 

So good had been the manu- 
facturer’s results from the method 
of handling that he had formi- 
lated, that this year he had de- 
cided that he would cap his pre- 
(Continued on page 122) 
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“The Outlook has become the forum for public 
discussion in America.”—William Allen White. 





“PRESIDENT 


TAFT 


ON HAPHAZARD 
TARIFF MAKING 


The President of the United States 
will make public through The 
Outlook, in the issue of March 2, 
his views on the Tariff, discussing 
in popular terms the points on which 
issue is joined between the Admin- 
istration and its opponents, with 
special reference to Schedule K. 
He has already given to the public 
through The Outlook in an author- 
ized interview a careful review of his 
Administration, and his judgment on 
some of the measures remaining on 
his “calendar of unfinished business.” 


The Outlook 


New York 
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Goods on a 
Dealer’s Shelves 





are only a little nearer sold than 
when they left your shipping 
room. 


No real advertiser is satisfied 
merely to stock a dealer’s shelves. 
He wants to keep his goods mov- 
ing. 89,000 retail dealers read 
Collier’s every week—read it as 
regular subscribers. 


Like all other worth-while dealers 


—they stock anything for 
which there is a real demand 


—but are too shrewd to deal 
with advertisers who try to 
make a few local ripples look 
like a national rising tide. 
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Collier’s 


1 has played an og part in helpin 

advertisers get their goods dealers 
shelves because it reaches the buying 
public—not merely the dealer—half a 
million subscribers who are consumers. 





We can give you exact facts about 
—where our readers are 
—who they are 


—how much it costs to reach them. 


Like the salesman who has to go back 
to the dealer after a ‘“‘bluff-the-dealer”’ 
campaign for a repeat order and finds 
it hard to get, so we, together with 
other publishers, find it hard to renew 
contracts with bluffers. 


We will be glad to talk over with you 
dealer influence and its relation to the 
mortality rate among advertisers or any 
other advertising question if these pages 
offer grounds for discussion. 


Teh, oe a, ; 


Manager Advertising Department 





Collier’s, The National Weekly 


416-434 West 13th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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| 
The Hand and the Sword 


For twenty-seven years the forging of a 
sword far high Service has gone steadily 
forward. Bigger anvils on which to 
shape the growing blade have from time 
to time become necessary, but the steady, 
sweet ringing of the fashioning hammer- 
blows has grown louder and clearer 





year by year. 


Now comes the hand mighty enough to grasp 
and swing this product of the years. It isa 
hand: trained in the Nation's service; behind it 
is a brain grown keen and fine in visioning the 
height to which that service may be brought. 
Hand and brain thrill and rejoice at the finding 
of the sword. 


A crusade of Service, the like of which has 


never before been possible for any magazine, is 





to be made known by us in the May issue, 
though its ultimate greatness can hardly be fore- 


seen, even in imagination. 


Present Rate, $2 per Line 


Richard H. Waldo, Advertising Manager 


GOOD HOUSENEEPING 


MAGA ZIN EE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


| The Largest Class Publication in Any Field 
































fHE ADVERTISING MES- 
SAGE THAT HAS FLESH 
AND BLOOD 





FACTS ARK THE SKELETON ONLY AND 
THESE MUST BE STIRRED TO LIFE 
BY THE TOUCH OF THE INTER- 
PRETER—HOW THE TRANSFORM- 
ING FORCE OF PERSONALITY ACTS 
TO GIVE VITALITY—THE SPRINGS 
THAT SUPPLY A NEVER-FAILING 
STREAM OF ADVERTISING POWER 





By George W, Coleman, 
President A. A. C. of A., Director of 
Publicity W. H. McElwain Com- 
pany, and Consulting Editor of 
“Letters that Make Good.” 

A letter without facts is like a 
body without bones; it won't get 
anywhere. The facts in the case 
are good enough for any letter, 
much better than the most radiant 
moonshine and much harder to 
get. First get the facts. Then 
get all the facts. And finally, 
make sure that they are facts. 
Don’t guess, don’t imagine, don’t 
infer; just dig, dig, dig for 
the facts! There is nothing so 
interesting in the world as facts. 

But don’t tell all you know at 
any one time. If you know a 
whole lot more than you tell, your 
very expressions will carry with 
them a sense of knowledge held in 
reserve that inspires confidence 
and trust. You write with an au- 
thority that is instinctively recog- 
nized when you are able to pick 
and choose among a wide range 
of facts. 

Having all your facts before 
you, it is a great study to know 
which ones to employ and in what 
order they should be marshaled. 
Now here is the place where you 
must imagine, guess and infer 
unless you have an intuition that 
leads you unerringly to the mark. 
You may have an exact knowl- 
edge of your own proposition, but 
you can be only more or less ac- 
quainted with human nature. This 
is where that wonderful force 
called personality comes strongly 
into play. It is at this point that 
what you are counts for more than 
what you know. And if you can 
combine a full knowledge with an 
effective personality nothing can 


Copyright, 1912, by George W. Coleman. 
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stop you from writing letters that 
will do the business. 

Your personal gifts, your ex- 
perience of life, your innate un- 
derstanding will determine your 
arrangement of the facts, the aim 
being to arouse in the reader of 
the letter an interest that develops 
into desire and culminates in. deci- 
sion. There is no rule of thumb by 
which this may be accomplished. 
The man who can do it can 
do it in more ways than one. The 
man who can’t do it can’t do it 
anyway, no matter how much you 
show him. But you will not know 
whether you are the man who can 
or the man who can’t until you 
work it out for all you are worth. 
And your very labor may give 
birth to an unsuspected letter- 
writing talent. It is not always 
the most likely man who succeeds 
best, but generally the one who 
works the hardest. This is as 
true of professional letter-writing 
as of anything else. If you have 
a knack for letter-writing you are 
at a disadvantage with the man 
who has got to work for it, be- 
cause if he keeps at it he will 
outstrip you in the long run. 
While you are wearing out your 
knack he will be building up a 
substantial ability that will stand 
the severest tests. 

The man who has some gift of 
expression is more in danger: ot 
turning on radiant moonshine, 
while the man: who has to dig to 
find out what would best he said 
is more likely to unearth some 
hidden or unobserved but power- 
fully interesting fact. The temp- 
tation is to think you know all 
the facts. This is where the value 
of an analytical habit of mind 
comes in. It enables you to see 
a thing all broken to pieces while 
it still stands before your phy- 
sical vision as a complete whole. 
It is a universal instinct of the 
human mind to like to see a thing 
taken to pieces. Like the child, 
we want to know what it is made 
of. A power for mental dissec- 
tion reveals treasure-facts that for 
letter-writing purposes far out- 
weigh the value of the most 
felicitous phrasings. This applies 
just as truly to the analysis of 
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an idea as to the dissection of an 
atticle of merchandise. 

When you have mastered the 
facts of the case, then you might 
give your attention to the im- 
portance attaching to the point of 
view. The keenest facts do not 
make an effective appeal to the 
mind unless they can easily and 
naturally be applied to something 
in which one is already interested 
or about which one already has 
some knowledge. Of what use is 
it for you to try to interest me 
in the purchase of an automobile 
by telling me the vital facts about 
cylinders, tires, engines, coolers 
and the like when all your talk is 
pretty much like Greek to me? 
lf I already have a machine and 
you are trying to sell me a bet- 
ter one, doubtless that might do, 
for I would be supposed to know 
something about those things. 


THE REALLY CONSTRUCTIVE LETTER 


No, you are approaching me 
from the wrong point of view. 
What you must do is to show me 
how a busy man with no time for 
additional pleasures, and not in- 
clined to extravagant show, can 
use a machine to increase his effi- 
ciency, save his time, promote the 
health of his family, entertain his 
friends, and serve the sick and 
the poor. I am already interested 
in such matters, and if an auto- 
mobile has any application to such 
things then your facts along that 
line will interest me at once. 
Later you can tell me all about 
the mechanism, 

In other words, after you have 
acquired a great range of facts 
from your own point of view you 
must turn right around, if need 
be, and do your best to see them 
from the point of view of the man 
whom you are seeking to impress. 
You will find the same facts tak- 
ing on entirely new colorings. It 
is up to you to pick and choose 
those that will relate themselves 
to the other man’s present knowl- 
edge and feelings. You have got 
to start in at the place where 
you find him, else you will never 
get the chance to pull him along 
to the place where you want him 
to go. Your minds must meet, 
as the lawyers would say, on some 


common ground before you cin 
expect him to follow your reason- 
ing to some conclusion as yet nc. 
to him. A point of contact mu; 
be established, and that you « 
discover only by taking the ri: 
point of view. 


THE LETTER THAT HAS MANNE:. 


Now we are ready to emplc, 
this talent for expression, ths 
requisite which comes last and 
generally put first, and sometinis 
both first and last, in letter cou- 
struction work. Having absorbed 
the facts, gained the point of view 
and selected your approach, you 
are ready for the element that 
might be called “human interest,’ 
for the lack of a better desiy- 
nation. It is to the letter what 
personal appearance and manners 
are to the salesman. 

First of all, your language must 
by clearand unmistakable. No 
involved statements or ambiguous 
expressions can be tolerated. And 
whatever style of phraseology is 
best suited to the letter in hand, 
let that style prevail throughout. 
To introduce flippancy into a dig- 
nified communication or to employ 
a stilted expression in the midst 
of a flow of colloquial language 
is very much like presenting a 
personal appearance in overalls 
and a dinner coat. But whatever 
style you elect to use, see that it 
is shot through and through with 
the human-interest element. This 
is where the gift of expression 
plays an important part. Entirely 
independent of your facts, and 
without relation to your argument, 
see to it that your modes of 2x- 
pression vibrate with human in- 
terest. Better almost than any- 
one else I know, Thomas W. Law- 
son, of Boston, has the gift of in- 
jecting a lively human interest into 
his phrases. But you would fail 
disastrously were you to try to 
copy his way. It must be your 
own human interest that you pump 
into your writing. 

And this brings me to the last 
point that I want to make. Every- 
thing that you do and think goes 
to make up your character upon 
which you must draw when you 
are seeking to give a human in- 
terest to your expressions. There- 











to 





fore the larger the life you live, 
the wider the range of your read- 
ng, the deeper your moods of 
contemplation, the more numerous 
your friends and acquaintances, 
the more vital contacts vou have 
with life, the larger will be the 
reservoir of human interest upon 
vhich you may draw when you 
are seeking to persuade others to 
do what you want them to do. 
To shape your message well, 
then, get the facts, find the point 
of view, select your approach, and 
salt and pepper with human in- 
terest to sujt the occasion. 
a 


BLAIN BLAMES THE PACKAGE 


“The evolution in trade,” said Hugh 
Biain, resident of the Dominion 
Wholesale Grocers’ Guild, at the an- 
nual convention of that body at To- 
ronto, February 18, “in recent years 
has, as you all well know, gradually 
put upon the market, in package form, 
many lines of goods that were for- 
merly sold in bulk. These goods being 
put up, under well advertised brands, 
and in more or less attractive packages, 
have gradually attracted the attention 
of the consumer, and to-day we find 
a large percentage of goods, that were 
‘formerly bought and sold in bulk, now 
being bought by consumers in pack- 
ages, and here it might not be out of 
place to remind the consumer, that, 
to some extent at least, the enormous 
sums of money spent annually in ad- 
vertising food products and putting 
them up in expensive packages, are 
paid for by the consumer, and - 


to some extent, adds to the cost o 





Mr. Blain was considering the 
question of the high cost of living 
which, he stated, was due to the high 
standard of living to-day and pointed 
to the “package trade” as one of the 
most important factors. 


—_—__+0+——_ 
AMERICAN PRINTING MACHIN- 
ERY FOR INTERIOR MEXICO 


The Daily Herald, of Mexico City, 
says: ‘“‘A great impulse has recently 
been given to the founding of new 
periodicals and the publication of other 
printed matter, as heavy shipments of 
printing machinery have been arriving 
at this port for interior points. These 
came from New York and are of Amer- 
ican make. In several instances there 
were entire carloads of this machinery. 
Besides this an unusual quantity of 
bookbinders’ machinery, large power 
aper cutters, etc., arrived here ately. 
here never has been so much of this 
class of machinery received at this 
port, which may be taken as an indica- 
tion that great and widespread activity 
is being displayed in printing lines 
throughout the country. Such being 
the case, American paper manufacturers 
must also be benefited as a natural 
consequence.” 
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Ask 
For 
It 


The idea of sell- 
ing circulation 
on the “blind- 
fold” plan 
doesn’t appeal 
to us. That is 
why we pre- 
pared an analy- 
sis showing 
where our 600,- 
000 circulation 
goes every 
month. 








It will interest 





you. Ask for it. 


THE 
LADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
| ie = 
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WINDOW DISPLAYS THAT 
HAVE MADE GOOD 


THE STORY OF SEVERAL NOVEL 
ARRANGEMENTS THAT HAVE 
BROUGHT REAL DEALER CO-OPERA- 
TION—WHY THE DEALER LIKES 
WINDOW ADVERTISING--WHAT AN 
EXPERIENCED WINDOW TRIMMEK 
HAS TO SAY 

By, G. D. Crain, Jr. 

Those advertisers who have de- 
voted time and attention to fram- 
ing interest-compelling window 
displays, which are clever in de- 
sign and suited to the store where 
they are to be used, have never 
been heard to complain of lack of 
interest on the part of their deal- 
ers. In most cases the experience 
has suggested statements which 
are exactly the reverse. 

A cutlery house which has al- 
ways made a point of going after 
dealer co-operation in window dis- 
plays found one of the best 
“stunts” it ever put on to be a 
large madel of one of its popular 
which was a per- 


pocket-knives, 
fect facsimile of the original. It 
was suspended in the window of 
the hardware dealer, and by con- 
necting it with a small motor fur- 
nished by the manufacturer the 
blades were made to open and 


shut. The latter were stamped 
with the name of the brand, and 
as the dealer invariably took ad- 
vantage of the interest in the 
major display to fill his window 
with regular stock of this manu- 
facturer the exhibit was a definite 
success from a selling standpoint. 

Here was another case of a 
window display that made people 
stop in front of the store, and 
that is what Mr. Hardware Dealer 
is looking for. 

Most manufacturers of products 
containing wood have neglected 
the possibilities contained in the 
manufacture of the lumber from 
which the article is made. The 
sawmill in the hardwood country 
is novel and has an atmosphere of 
romance from the standpoint of 
the city dweller, while the ma- 
hogany camps in the tropics are 
full of intensely interesting fea- 
tures. The manufacturer of a 


kitchen cabinet has succeeded in 
getting practically all of the deal- 
ers carrying his line to install 

window display showing a mini:- 
ture sawmill in action, the sugges 
tion being that the oak lumbe 
produced there is converted into 
the substantial cabinets offered by 
the dealer. The display is, o 
course, accompanied by the fin- 
ished goods, and the transition 
presented proves interesting to th 
imaginative mind of the spectatoi 

One of the biggest successes 01 
the past year in the shoe field wa 
made by a Detroit house whic! 
went to work to devise the best 
window-layout ever originated 1) 
a concern in that line. If you 
will stop to think of it, you wil! 
realize how difficult it is to de- 
sign a shoe window which will 
make the casual passerby stop ani 
look. The necessity for working 
out an exhibit that would compel 
attention was therefore evident, 
and the difficulty of accomplishing 
this all the more obvious. 

The company succeeded in do- 
ing what it had intended, however, 
and has put out a line of window 
display matter which is artistic, 
beautiful and _ interest-getting. 
High-class pennants, window 
cards carrying the portrait of a 
beautiful girl, whose picture was 
made a feature of all the litera- 
ture used, and, last but not least, 
interchangeable window fixtures 
which could be adopted to any use 
that the dealer cared to make of 
them, were included in the plan. 
Dealers “fell for” the idea in a 
way that proved that the manufac- 
turer had struck the right chord; 
and it has been the observation of 
the writer that the cards have 
been used ‘more regularly and the 
pennants given more prominent 
places in the window make-up 
than any similar advertising mat- 
ter that has been gotten out in a 
long while. 

The fact that the fixtures couid 
be used with any shoe stock car- 
ried by the dealer was a strong 
point, for while he was morally 
bound to give a prominent place to 
the goods of the manufacturer 
furnishing the fixtures he appreci- 
ated the fact that the latter al- 
ways would be extremely valuable 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


125,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


O a goodly portion of the rich and prosperous farmers of the 

} entire west Orange Judd Farmer is a household word and a 

business guide. Its exclusive crop and market reports are 

unique, its technical articles authoritative, its household features ab- 
sorbingly interesting. 

Orange Judd Farmer is the Central Western edition of the four 
Orange Judd Weeklies. Its circulation is most dense in Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Indiana, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri—those 
eight states where the value of farm land and buildings has increased 
an average of 94 per cent in ten years, where in IIlinois, for instance, 
the 250,000 farms are worth $3,511,194,000-—an average of $14,000 for 
each farm. 


You can reach these prosperous farmers 
by using Orange Judd Farmer 


Edited at Chicago by Clarence A. Shamel, a recognized authority 
on western agriculture, who combines expert knowledge with prac- 
tical experience of the needs and conditions of western farmers, and 
who has a knack of putting this knowledge into words so plain and 
suggestive that our readers just can’t help putting this knowledge 
into practical use. 

Our statistician, B. W. 
Snow, is renowned as the 
leading authority on crop 
reports in the country. Mr. 
Snow’s crop reports are 
secured through his corps 
of trained expert observers 
in every county and are 
accurate, timely and reli- 
able. It is this high char- 
acter and technical excel- 
count Oct. 5, 1911 lence of Orange Judd 
146,254 Farmer’s reading matter 
that causes it to be read by the best farmers. 

How well it pays advertisers is best proven by the character and 
volume of advertising carried. Orange Judd Farmer carries the an- 
nouncements of the most successful general, as well as agricultural, 
advertisers. 












This map shows the distribu- 
tion of the 125,000 circulation 
of Orange Judd Farmer. 
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Address nearest office for sample copies and advertising rates 
for this Leading Farm Weekly—-ORANGE JUDD FARMER 

















ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Western Offices: Headquarters: Eastern Office: 
1209 Peoples Gas Bldg. 601OneidaBldg. 315 Fourth Ave. 1-57 W. Worthington St. 
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and a permanent addition io his 
store equipment. 

One of the cleverest window 
ideas ever used by a stationery 
house is that which a leading ink 
company has been showing lately 
with great success all over the 
country. It consists of a quart 
ink bottle which apparently is 
never emptied. It is suspended 
by wires, which obviously cannot 
furnish the supply, and from its 
mouth comes a never-ceasing flow 
of ink, which falls into a beaker, 
from which it is drawn into a 
larger receptacle below. The 
idea is a clever one, and the ex- 
planation of the mystery, which 
involves the return of the ink to 
the bottle by means of a force 
pump, a concealed rubber tube 
leading up through the flow doing 
the work, is seldom found by the 
onlookers. Coca-Cola has also 
used the same display. 

This display, instead of being 
left in action the customary week, 
was shown for two and even 
three weeks by many dealers, and 
the crowds which constantly sur- 
rounded it and speculated as to 
the source of the mysterious inky 
flow attested to the interest which 
it aroused. It can be said with- 
out fear of contradiction that any 
manufacturer who puts on a dis- 
play that will attract attention as 
successfully as this did will have 
no trouble getting the dealers to 
co-operate, even though the sell- 
ing value of the exhibit might pos- 
sibly be questioned by the “rea- 
son why” experts. 

It has been found worth while 
by many manufacturers to empha- 
size in their dealings with the re- 
tail trade the function of definitely 
organized service departments for 
the aid of the dealer in planning 
newspaper advertising, street car 
work and window dressing. <A hig 
watch company which sells exclu- 
sively through the jewelers used 
a lot of trade paper space to tell 
what its technical service depart- 
ment could do for the dealer; but 
it was not until it began to ex- 
plain the help it intended to give 
in the window display work of the 
trade that it began to get more 
than average interest. When this 
was noted, an unusually handsome 


set of window cards was designed 
and sent out, and the prompt and 
wide-awake acceptance of the of- 
fer to provide them convinced the 
manufacturer that it would be 
good policy to make window dis- 
play work a larger feature of his 
campaign. 

Ordinarily automobile tires are 
not sold from windows, but sales 
are made by direct solicitation of 
the car owner. A recent window 
display of a tire company in which 
a roadway scene was presented in 
miniature, real sand, fences, etc., 
being used to give a realistic im- 
pression, attracted so much favor- 
able comment that the same dis- 
play is being shown at all its 
branch stores and those of many 
of the dealers carrying the line. 
The display showed graphically 
how easy it is to skid at a sharp 
curve if the car is not equipped 
with tires made with this danger 
in mind, and many an automobil- 
ist gave the exhibit studious at- 
tention, appreciating the strong 
points scored by the designer of 
the display, which was as con- 
vincing as a page of the best writ- 
ten magazine copy could possibly 
have been. 

“Most of the manufacturers of 
toilet articles and other goods 
which we carry,’ said the window 
trimmer of a big drug company 
operating a chain of stores in an 
Ohio Valley city, “seem to forget 
that drug stores have been devel- 
oping, and that instead of having 
windows four to six feet wide and 
two to three deep, we must fill 
spaces that are from ten to fifteen 
feet wide and six or eight deep. 
Consequently, when we get insig- 
nificant cut-outs or one or two 
window cards, with the suggestion 
that we work up a window display 
of their line with this material, 
the window man is forced to chor- 
tle a little bit. 

“Cut-outs designed with the size 
of the windows where they are 
to be used in mind would be ap- 
preciated and promptly used, for 
the window man is on the lookout 
for ideas all the time. Another 
important point that many manu- 
facturers in our line overlook is 
the possibilities of dummies. 
Empty packages for use in the 

















window are extremely valuable, 

and designs of all sorts can be 

-orked out if they are at hand, 

“The druggist does not like to 
take his regular stock, as a rule, 

ad put it into the window, be- 
cause if he sells much of it he will 
immediately have to break into 
the trim to get stock. With dum- 
mies an imposing display can be 

ade without the druggist being 

‘orced to take any of his regular 

ods out of stock and put them 
ia the window.” 

The reason the dealer is par- 
t:cularly interested in window dis- 
plays is because he can see the 
results of this advertising. If a 
rian comes into a shoe store and 
asks for a pair of shoes “like those 
in the window,” the shoeman 
doesn’t have to wrestle. with a 
key system to find out what pro- 
duced the inquiry. He knows. 
Again, he realizes that the win- 
dow and the store are inseparably 
linked in the mind of the pur- 
chaser, and that a clever display 
will make the public remember his 
place of business as well as, if not 
better, than it will recall the name 
ot the goods displayed. On the 
other hand, a newspaper electro 
or car card, advertising tra-le- 
marked goods, with his nam2 used 
only incidentally, plays the manu- 
jacturer up and the dealer down; 
and, not unnaturally, the dealer 
would like to reverse the process. 

The window display, however, 
gives the manufacturer a run for 
his money; and if he can increase 
the retailer’s sales and consequent- 
ly his own through the creation 
cf effective window exhibits, he is 
the one who profits most largely, 
not only through the direct re- 
turns but because of the good will 
which he has developed for liis 
house in the minds of his dealers. 

————+0->— 

John M. O’Connor and Eugene L. 
Lezinsky, publishers of the American 
Cloak and Suit Review, gave a dinner 
at the Hotel Metropole in New York on 
February 17 in celebration of the first 
anniversary of the publication. Guy 


W. Hubbard, managing editor of the 
Review, was toastmaster. 





D. E. Northam, who was for many 
years with Armour & Co, and Western 
manager of The World To-Day, is now 
with the W. H. Dilg Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
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Your Stationery a 


Big Factor in 
Business 


Shabby stationery is as bad as 
a shabby office—doubtless worse, 
because it is your representative 
away from home. Every letter 
you send out that is well written 
and well typed, under an at- 
tractive letter head, and on good 
paper stock, creates a favorable 
impression for you. Investigate 
the best of all—it’s 


fi 
Bow 


You should see the Old 
Hampshire Bond Book of speci- 
mens. It shows a wide selec- 
tion of letterheads and business 
forms. One style of printing, 
lithographing or engraving, on 
white or one of the fourteen 
colors of Old Hampshire Bond, 
is sure to express exactly the 
feeling-tone you desire for your 
stationery. Ask for it under 
your present letterhead. 


“O19 


Hampshire 
a Hond 





Hampshire 


Paper Company 
South Hadley Falls 
Massachusetts 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively. 
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Virginia Legislature Passes “PRINTERS’ INK” Statute 


Only Needs Governor's Signature to Place the Law on the Statute Books—Virginia 
Clubs Ready to Appoint Vigilance Committees as Soon as Law Goes into Effect i 


{ 
' 








The Printers’ INK statute has 
passed the Virginia Legislature, 
and needs only Governor Mann’s 
signature to become a law. The 
title of the bill is “A Bill to 
prevent untrue, deceptive and 
misleading advertising and mak- 
ing such advertising a misde- 
meanor.” Its text reads as fol- 
lows: 


There are four clubs in th 
state, and Printers’ INK has been 
informed by the Lynchburg Club, 
which has taken the lead in the 
campaign, that Grievance or Vigi- 
lance Committees will be ap- 


pointed just as soon as the law 
goes on the statute books. R 
Winston Harvey, president of th: 





Lynchburg Club and _ vice-presi- 





Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
Virginia, That any person, firm, corporation 
or association who, with intent to sell or in 
any wise dispose of merchandise, securities, 
service, or anything offered by such person, 
firm, corporation or association, directly or in- 
directly, to the public for sale or distribution, 
or with intent to increase the consumption 
thereof, or to induce the public in any manner 
to enter into any obligation relating thereto, 
or to acquire title thereto, or an interest therein, 
makes, publishes, disseminates, circulates, or 
places before the public, or causes, directly or 
indirectly, to be made, published, disseminated, 
circulated, or placed before the public, in this 
State, in a newspaper or other publications, or 
in the form of a book, notice, hand-bill, poster, 
bill, circular, pamphlet, or letter, or in any 
other way, an advertisement of any sort re- 
garding merchandise, securities, service, or 
anything so offered to the public, which adver- 
tisement contains any assertion, representation 
or statement of fact which is untrue, deceptive 
or misleading, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 











Thus, unless the Governor in- 
terposes a veto, the honor of be- 
ing the first to secure the passing 
of the statute against fraudulent 
advertising belongs to the ad 
clubs of Virginia. 


dent of the southeastern division 
of the A, A. C. of A., will tell in 
an early issue of Printers’ INK 
how the Virginia clubs went about 
securing the action of the Legis- 
lature. 
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When you have machinery 
to sell remember this— 





© 


Yo man pays $4.00 a year for the 
\MERICAN MACHINIST for 


un, 


fhere’s a goal in sight—improve- 
ment in shop or product—and for 
this the AMERICAN MACHIN- 
IST is read by the Progressive. 


What tool do you make to help 
them? 


The business of the paper is to 
show how to make machinery bet- 
ter, faster or cheaper. It’s spe- 
cialized—never wanders nor zig- 
zags—keeps always to that straight 
line in text and advertising. 

If you “belong” it will pay to get 
into its columns. 


it’s been 35 years in the making. 
Now it’s an institution in its 
field. It’s published weekly here, 
an English edition weekly in Lon- 
don, a German edition in the Ger- 


The five great quality circulation en- 
gineering papers of the Hill Publish- 
ing Company are: 


The Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal (1866) 
Devoted te Metal Mining and Metal- 

lurgy. Circulation 10,000. 


Engineering News (1874) 


The Standard Paper of Civil En- 
gineering. Circulation 19,250. 


man language, weekly in Berlin. 
Circulation, 27,250. 


That circulation and distribution 
will make a world’s market for 
you. 


Ask any machine tool builder 
what he thinks of the AMERI- 
CAN MACHINIST. Better, look 
at its advertising—the combined 
opinion of the world’s greatest 
manufacturers of machinery and 
shop equipment. It’s written in 
the January 4th issue to the tune 
of 220 pages! 


Your product might well get tis 
share of the business. 


No paper on earth could exist and 
prosper for 35 years unless it paid 
its advertisers—and the AMERI- 
CAN MACHINIST. now carries 
more business than ever before in 
its history. Why? 


You know the answer. 


American Machinist (1877) 


Devoted to the Work of Machinery 
Construction. Circulation 27,250. 


Power (1880) 


Devoted to the Generation and Trans- 
mission of Power. Circulation 29,500. 


Coal Age (1911) 
Devoted to Coal_Mining and Coke 
Manufacture. Circulation 7,000. 


If you sell machinery or equipment to concerns in any of 
the above fields, our ‘“Make-It-Pay’” Department will elp 
you do it right. 


Call on it now—address 





HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


505 Pearl Street, New York 
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PUTTING THE MARK OF 
DISTINCTION UPON A 
COMMONPLACE LINE 


HOW STAGNATION IN AN INDUSTRY 
RUINED PROFITS FOR ALL CON- 
CERNED—PRISON LABOR THAT CUT 
PROFITS ON WORK CLOTHES—AD- 
VERTISING AN “ENTIRELY DIFFER- 
ENT’ BRAND WHICH TURNED THE 
TIDE 


There is a steady demand for 
work clothes, overalls, jumpers 
and the like, for a multitude of 
people wear them; but until with- 
in the last five years or so they 
were as uninteresting as potatoes, 

Prison labor had a good deal to 
do with it, for the large number 
of garments made by the convicts 
had flooded the market with goods 
which were excessively cheap, 
Since convicts drew no wages, 
the garments could be sold at a 
low price, and all this tended to 
cheapen the demand for such gar- 
ments until fifty cents was prac- 
Manu- 


tically a standard price. 
facturers on the outside, of course, 
had to meet this competition, so 
their product was cheapened to the 
point where they could sell at 


the standard price. The overall 
business was fairly in the back- 
water—it seemed, to stay. 

But, for all that, competition 
was keen, particularly in the 
trade region supplied by Kansas 
City and other Missouri River 
cities. The wholesale drygoods 
houses in that territory are prac- 
tically depots of supplies for the 
whole district, and buying in com- 
paratively small lots is encouraged. 
Moreover, many of these whole- 
salers are also manufacturers, 
each of whom offers goods in cer- 
tain lines of his own make. The 
buying in small lots gives fre- 
quent opportunity for switching 
the lines handled by the retail- 
ers, and the wholesale manufac- 
turers are keen on the scent. 

Sometimes business conditions 
force products into the dead level 
of the commonplace. Like float- 
ing logs which get into a back- 
water, they swing round and 
round in the eddy, but make no 
progress whatever because they 


INK 


cannot get into the main current. 
Unless something furnishes an im- 
pulse strong enough to overcome 
the inertia of the dead level, they 
will continue to float until the; 
are waterlogged and go to the 
bottom of their own weight. 

It is in many ways a peculiar 
situation; a product which 1s 
practically without any interest- 
arousing qualities—which is in the 
dead level of the commonplace— 
yet with respect to which there is 
the keenest kind of competition. 

Up to 1905 the conditions were 
as stated. The competition haa 
forced profits down to a point 
where the business was hardly 
worth having, yet the demand for 
work clothing forced a supply. 
Moreover it was not safe to let 
a competitor take away the over- 
all trade, lest he take other and 
profitable trade away with it. 
Thus the overall business was 
practically forced upon numerous 
concerns who hardly knew what 
to do with it. 

But in 1905 a Kansas City coa- 
cern, the Burnham-Munger Stenu- 
facturing Company, pushed its log 
out into the main current, and set 
out to get somewhere with the 
overall trade. It took both cour- 
age and foresight to design a spe- 
cial kind of garment for work use, 
and offer it to the trade at a price 
largely in excess of the fifty cent 
limit which tradition had ‘mposed. 
Yet that is exactly what the com- 
pany did, 

A garment was designed of 
more ample proportions than were 
customary, made of much better 
material, at an increased: price, 
and backed with a guarantee of 
money back if it ripped. Natural- 
ly the trade shied at it, but that 
was expected, and the company 
went to the consumer with argu- 
ments as to why the new garmeat 
was cheaper, in the long run, than 
the usual type of overalls. 

The new garment was chris- 
tened “Fitz,” and a smiling gentle- 
man of ample proportions was 
chosen as a character to carry 
the advertising message. Copy 
was run in the newspapers to 
reach the consumers, and the deai- 
er was appealed to in trade paper 
ads and direct by mail. Stress 

















was laid upon the fact that the 
company carried a complete stock 
of all sizes, and that all the dealer 
need do was to carry enough stock 
for immediate needs. 

The superior construction of the 
garments was carefully pointed 
out. The reason for the advanced 
price was made evident by point- 
ing out where and how “Fitz” dii- 
fered from ordinary lines. The 
quality appeal was placed upper- 
most, with comfort and service- 
ability suggested in such slogans 
as this: “If it is a Fitz it its.” 

Manufacturing conditions were 
dwelt upon—the light, sanitary 
factory, the cheerful surround- 
ngs, ete.—to counteract the 
prison atmosphere which to a cer- 
tain extent surrounded goods of 
this character. The farmer trade 
was reached through the farm 
papers, while the factory and ma- 
chine shop workers were appeaied 
to in the newspapers. 

The result vindicated the con- 
fidence of the concern in the value 
of an advertising brand to 1ift this 
part of the business upon a paying 
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basis. Where formerly there was 
little if any profit in work clothes, 
the company has added other gar- 
ments to the Fitz line, and has 
been forced several times to en- 
large its facilities. 

Conditions do affect an industry, 
but they do not define it. The 
dead level of the commonplace is, 
like any other form of stagnation, 
a .profit-killer, but there is usually 
a way out if someone has the fore- 
sight to see it, and the courage tc 
follow it. 


—————++-3o——————— 


“WORLD MADE DIRECTORY” 


The Bureau of Manufactures of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor 
has issued a directory containing the 
names of about 125,000 individuals and 
firms in foreign countries engaged in 
the import trade, classified by country 
and by industry. Supplements contain- 
ing corrections and additions will be 
issued from time to time. Copies of 
the directory may be obtained at a 
cost of five dollars each upon applica- 
tion to the Bureau of Manufactures, 
Washington, D. C. 








H. B. Kempner, who was with the 
Chicago office of the Kastor Aavettising 
Agency for many years, is now wit 


‘the Taylor-Critchfield Corporation. 


















The 
George L Dyer Company 


4.2 Broadway 
_ New York 
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Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 


Business Literature 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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ADDING VITALITY TO THE 
HEADLINE 


HOW ONE HEADLINE SOLD ENTIRE 
YEAR’S PRODUCT—COPY LAWS THAT 
GOVERN THE MAKING OF THE 
CAPTION—TEXT IMMEDIATELY 
FOLLOWING IS ALSO IMPORTANT 


By W. W. Garrison, 
Of the Hudson Motor Car Company. 

There are a number of manu- 
facturers of “knock-down” houses 
who are securing excellent resuits 
from their advertising. 

One of them, several years ago, 
was selling his output at an ad- 
vertising cost of less than $2,100 
—this amount being expended in 
small copy run several times in 
a very few mediums. The copy 
was usually only about two inches 
double column in size. Sometimes 
it ran to three inches double 
column. 

But every penny invested in ad- 
vertising counted. The manu- 
facturer did not have a very large 
annual output of houses. Lack of 
capital prevented. Yet each year 
produced a fair profit and his ad- 
vertising was unquestionably a 
success. 

It was founded upon the ex- 
cellence of his product; upon the 
low cost of erecting the house 
which was sent to the consumer 
in sections that were to be fitted 
together on the spot where the 
domicile was to be placed. 

Such headlines as “The Ideal 
Knock-Down House,” “Your 
Summer Home, $—,” “Build 
Your Own Summer Home,” were 
used to advantage. They pulled 
the inquiries, and with an ordi- 
nary follow-up system landed 
enough orders to dispose, each 
year, of an output slightly larger 
than the year previous. 

At the time the event occurred 
about which this story is written 
the annual advertising campaign 
was being prepared. It is the 
writer’s understanding that the 
agency copy writer who prepared 
that year’s copy had once owned 
one of these “knock-down” houses 
and knew something of them, 
aside from the data furnished 
by the advertiser. 


He remembered having once 
erected one of the houses in less 
than two hours. The thought 
struck him that this would make 
an excellent topic for one of the 
advertisements in the campaign. 
lt happened that, instead of writ- 
ing an entire advertisement on the 
subject, he was compelled to take 
an advertisement—very similar to 
one utilized the year previous— 
and he merely scratched out a 
somewhat platitudinous headline 
and wrote this for the headline: 

“Build Your Own Home 
In 2 Hours.” 

It was merely luck that sent this 
advertisement into the first na- 
tional weekly on the advertiser’s 
schedule. The entire advertise- 
ment was two and a half inches 
double column, In the upper ieft- 
hand corner of the ad was a 
photograph of one of these houses, 
already erected. In the lower 
right-hand corner—at the end of 
the ad—was a photograph of a 
man pushing a wheelbarrow that 
contained a crate, inside of which 
was this “knock-down” house. 
Beneath this last cut appeared the 
line: “Carry Your Home in a 
Wheelbarrow.” 

Now there are thousands of 
people who, each year, “camp 
out” for their summer vacations. 
There are thousands who own 
summer resort property and either 
camp on it or build a “shack,” as 
they call the rough summer home 
they erect. 

To these classes the advertise- 
ment appealed. 

Along in May or June of a year 
or so ago, this advertisement—the 
first of the campaign—appeared 
in one of the well-known national 
weeklies. There was nothing very 
astonishing about the ad to the 
manufacturer. Neither was there 
anything amazing about it to the 
man who affixed the headline, for 
it was virtually an ad of the year 
previous—all except the headline. 
In fact it was a decidedly homely 
piece of copy—not the sort that is 
usually written about. 

The houses, which were quite 
expensive, were sold through 
dealers, but the manufacturer had 
made it a policy to follow up 
each inquiry carefully, this being 
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Women are Greatest Buyers 


Of Advertised Goods 


An interesting investigation recently 

completed by the “Round Table Club,” 
an association of advertising experts, on the 
influence of women in the larger cities as pur- 
chasers, develops the following interesting 
summary : 














1. That women buy men’s goods eleven 
times as much as men buy women’s 
things. 

2. That women help men to buy twice as 
much as men help women to buy. 

3. That men only help to buy advertised 
goods. 

4. That women alone purchase 48.4 per. 
cent of all purchases ; and adding their 
half of what both buy together, they 
are responsible for a total of 59.9 per 
cent of all purchases. 


Rather interesting data, isn’t it? 


The buying class of women in Montreal, 
Philadelphia, Washington and Indian- 
apolis depend almost entirely upon the follow- 
ing high grade home evening newspapers for 
their information about store news and 
trade-marked articles of the manufacturer: 


The Montreal Star, circulation, 81,000 
The Philadelphia Bulletin, circulation. 268,043 
The Washington Star, circulation, 63,000 
The Indianapolis News, circulation, 95,000 


If you are not getting your complete ratio 
of sales from these markets, you might solve 
the situation at a minimum cost by laying out 
appropriation covering a campaign in the col- 
umns of the excellent newspapers listed above. 
It may be to your interest to know more 
about these publications. Let me tell you. 
Dan A. Carroll, Special Newspaper Repre- 
sentative, Tribune Building, New York. 
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due to the large amount of money 
involved in each sale he won. 

The week the ad appeared the 
manufacturer received 1,000 in- 
quiries from this five-inch piece of 
copy. To him that in itself was 
extraordinary. Before the adver- 
tisement ceased pulling it had 
brought over 3,000 inquiries and 
it was scarcely a month later 
when the year’s output was sold. 

This ad had pulled more than 
six times the number of inquiries 
of any previous ad—solely as a 
result of a change of headline. A 
correctly gauged headline effected 
the sale of the entire year’s output. 

The advertiser as quickly as he 
saw he had no more houses to 
sell (the knock-down house was 
only one part of his line of 
goods), wired cancellations of the 
rest of the advertising. One piece 
of copy had sold his output. 


THE HEADLINE VITAL PART OF AD 


A study of his previous adver- 
tising showed that the addition of 
the words “in two hours” accom- 
plished the feat. 

The central idea behind the 
product actually was the fact that 
it could be erected quickly. That 
also was startling. This house 
could be erected in two hours. 

On this central idea the copy 
writer had built a homely piece ot 
copy, for it was far from pretty 
to look at. The headline was 
easily read—it had only four 
words in the upper line and three 
in the lower line. For it will be 
remembered that the human eye 
grasps but four words, short 
words, at a single glance. 

A glance from the reader gave 
him the gist of the story. The 
speed with which the “knock- 
down” house could be erected fur- 
nished an actual mental “shock.” 

That pulled the inquiries in del- 
uges. 

This story aptly illustrates sev- 
eral important points in vitalizing 
copy’s headlines—and there are 
“copy laws” governing headlines 
that demand as careful observance 
as the attire of the man who sells 
vou goods. And the rules on 
headlines are as valuable, or more 
so, than those governing selling 
plans, layout and copy. 
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For if the selling story is not 
crystallized in the headline, and 
if it is not legibly typed; if it is 
overshadowed by type or illustra- 
tion; if it is too long to convey 
the thought at a glance; if it does 
not echo the central selling idea 
behind the product, then the rest 
of the copy, the layout, the selling 
plan, no matter how extraordi- 
nary, are irrevocably lost. 

First of all, the headline must 
select its audience. It is useless 
to try to sell an automobile, for 
instance, to any man who has not 
the money to buy. But the words 
“motor car’ or a picture of an 
automobile immediately gives you 
the desired audience—the actual 
market. Omitting either gives no 
audience composed solidly of pros- 
spective buyers of motor cars. 

Then the headline must deliver 
a positive mental shock to every 
man in the audience for whom it 
is intended. You’ve heard the 
mental “shocks” generalized as 
the “punch in the ad.” 

With a rheumatism remedy, for 
instance, it would be folly to try 
to sell the product to anyone with- 
out rheumatism. But the mere 
words “Cures Rheumatism” con- 
stitute a positive shock to the 
mind of the man who is suffer- 
ing from the malady. The word 
“rheumatism” picks out the audi- 
ence. The word “cures” and the 
proof furnished beneath the head- 
line give the impulse to bring the 
reader to the purchasing point. 

No line of any headline should 
be longer than four short words. 

The type should be easily legi- 
ble. It should be upper and lower 
case, never all capitals; for the 
bulk of the reader’s books, maga- 
zines and newspapers are typed in 
upper and lower case. What the 
audience is best used to is the 
safest line of approach. 

There should be plenty of space 
to the left of the headline to allow 
it to stand out from surrounding 
type matter. ; 

Underlining helps emphasize the 
thought behind certain words of 
a headline, but occasionally un- 
derlining is confusing to the eye 
traveling from the upper line of 
ag of a headline to the lower 
ine. 

















One of the biggest agency own- 
ers in this country so firmly be- 
jieves in the headline with a shock 
n it that he once made the state- 
nent that fully three-fourths the 
selling power lies in the headline. 
And he has never receded from 
chat position. 

I know a great copy writer who 
has a unique method of writing 
headlines that is worth the atten- 
tion of any advertising manager. 

He takes a number of sheets 
of paper, blocks off on these 
scratch sheets the space his head- 
lines can occupy, and proceeds to 
fill up the space with good head- 
lines that fit the central idea be- 
hind the product he is selling. 

STUDY SPECIMEN HEADLINES 

For a six-ad campaign he will 
usually write about twenty-five 
headlines. Then he will carefully 
study each. Sometimes a combi- 
nation of several headlines will 
make one excellent head. He will 
work half a day on getting six 
headlines, on selecting the six best 
“approaches” to the prospective 
buyers. With his layouts already 
made, he will then fit in the head- 
lines and the work of writing 
the copy to tie up with the head- 
line is a small matter—takes less 
time than the task of getting the 
correct headlines. 

The headline, its display, its leg- 
ibility, its typographical construc- 
tion are absolutely responsible for 
the reader’s interest in the ad. 

I have heard the statement 
made that newspaper copy read- 
ers—the men who edit stories and 
write the heads—would make ex- 
cellent advertising men because of 
their abilities to get to the meat 
of a proposition in a hurry. 

I have also heard it claimed that 
the descriptive newspaper writers, 
because of their power to observe 
and describe, ought to make excel- 
lent advertising writers. 

But the newspaper headline 
writer, when he enters the adver- 
tising business, has had a far 
greater degree of success than the 
writer of stories—largely because 
the former has been trained tc 
extract the meat of the story for 
the headline. 

Yet both of them, on entering 
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E] Paso Herald 


The up-to-the-minute news- 
paper of Et Paso, the incom- 
parable city. 


The railroads first realized 
in 1881 the future of Ex Paso. 
Now eight distinct lines oper- 
ate in and out of the city and 
others are in contemplation. 
Six of them have division 
shops at Et Paso. More than 
three thousand men are em- 
ployed. 


Eighty-eight large and 
small factories with an output 
of more than $23,000,000 an- 
nually also employ 3,000 men. 


Approximately $3,000,000 a 
month is paid in wages within 
the territory embraced in Et 
Paso’s immediate commercial 
district. 


There is at present more 
than $3,000,000 invested in 
the jobbing trade and an addi- 
tional $2,000,000 in retail 
stocks of goods in Et Paso. 


Ev Paso is a splendid mar- 
ket. Your trade story can be 
put under every buyer’s eye 
through the columns of its 
great newspaper— 


El Paso Herald. 


We are at your service, any- 
time, anywhere. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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the advertising business, usually 
have a long, hard row ahead ot 
them before they are able to put 
the “punch” into copy that sells 
goods; ore 

The subject of headlines is im- 
portant. They have been the mak- 
ing of many newspapers, and [ 
know of one great daily that lost 
circulation heavily until the front 
page and news page headline type 
happened to be changed. Then, 
for no other reason than that 
stated the circulation started 
ahead again. 


THE TEXT FOLLOWING 


The importance of following a 
specific set of rules—in carefully 
judging whether there is enough 
“punch” or “shock” in a headline 
to make actual prospects read in- 
to the text and eventually order 
the goods if you prove the truth 
of your headline immediately be- 
low it—is worthy of study. 

The text matter immediately be- 
low the headline should be in 
perfect sequence to the “head. 
Failure to “tie up” the text to the 
headline is like trying to make 
use of a chain from which a link 
is omitted. For you have killed 
the reader’s interest that was 
aroused by the headline. 

Yet that error is made every 
day. Pick up some publication 
and see how a statement in a 
headline is left to hang in the air 
without support from the text be- 
low; how the ad writer has failed 
to prove its truth. In many cases 
you will also note that the copy 
writer has utterly failed to refer 
to the thought furnished by the 
“head” in any other section of the 


opy. ; 
; Rotlowine a set of headline 
rules and measuring up every 
piece of copy to them is a good 
means of standardizing the pro- 
ductivity of one potent factor in 
advertising. 


This is the third of Mr. Garrison’s 
series on copy laws. 
—_—_—— tor 


RINEAR FORMS AGENCY 


The L. W. Rinear Company, a gen- 
eral advertisng concern, has been in- 
corporated in Eteveland. L. W. Rinear, 
C. B. Apthorp, T. S. Dunlap and Rob- 
ert P. Abbey compose the company. 


INK 


AD MEN IN PULPIT AT DALLAS 


CONVENTION 


At the convention of the Associate 
Advertising Clubs of America, held in 
Boston last summer, the ethical not: 
was most prominent and a sentiment 
was aroused which is now crystalli: 
ing into machinery looking toward th 
elimination of the fraud and the faker 
from the columns of our newspapers 
and magazines. 

At the next convention, in Dallas 
Texas, in May, a remarkable event is 
to take place. For the first time in 
the history of business men’s conven 
tions there is to be a public merging 
of the forces of religion and business. 
Although the convention proper is not 
to open until Monday morning, it is 
proposed to have all the delegates 
arrive Saturday night in order that 
they may attend divine services Sun- 
day morning when sixteen of the lead- 
ing pulpits of Dallas will be occupied 
by as many worthy, representative ad 
vertising men who will preach lay 
sermons on advertising, showing the 
churches how they may more effective- 
ly employ the powers of advertising in 
advancing the interests of religion and 
how all sound advertising is inherent- 
ly righteous. 

Furthermore, it is planned to hold 
a meeting Sunday afternoon in the 
Dallas Opera House, when all the dele- 
gates and the people of Dallas to- 
gether will listen to the President of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs, 
asap W. Coleman, who has been es- 
pecially urged by the citizen of Dallas 
to tell the story of his famous Ford 
Hall evening meetings in Boston. 


+ e+ —____ 
THE FIRST WOMEN’S AD CLUB 


The Boston Women’s Publicity Club 
is an actual fact and a going institution, 
being, so far as known, the first wom- 
en’s advertising club in the world, The 
adoption of their constitution dates 
from November 13, 1911. 

The object of the ladies is to promote 
good fellowship among women interested 
in advertising; to study the variou3 
forms of advertising, particularly as ap- 
plied to household articles; to learn 
more of advertised goods of New Eng- 
land ny and to assist in promoting 
the sales of the same, and to encourage 
a broader knowledge of publicity among 
women at large. 

The active membership is limited to 
fifty, and the dues are $3.00 per year. 
Meetings are to be held once a month 
from October 1 to June 1. 

The club starts with fifteen members. 
The officers are: Mrs. Geo. B. Gallup, 
president; Mrs. Cleveland A, Chandler, 
vice-president; Mrs. C. Brewer Smith, 
secretary; Mrs. Percy A. Wells, treas- 
urer; board of directors, Mrs. Russell 
R. Whitman, chairman; Mrs, Joe 
Mitchell Chapple, Mrs. P. F, O’Keefe, 
Mrs. Percy J. Evans, Mrs. W. F. Mur- 
ray. The other members are Mrs, C. E. 
Bellatty, Mrs. A. E. Greenleaf, Mrs. 
ee McArthur, Mrs. F. I. Brown, 
Mrs. A. W. Ellis and Mrs. Carroll E. 
Westall.—Pilgrim Publicity Association 
“Bulletin.” 
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The Quantity 
Of the Quality 


Twenty-five thousand homes have 


been built in the United States from 
plans obtained from Tuer Laptes’ 
Home JourNAL. 

A prize offer brought more than 8000 
sets of photographs, showing both the 
exterior and interior of these homes. 
Eighty per cent. of them were built within 
Tue Lapires’ Home JournAL estimate. 


One whole residential section of a lead-. 


ing Southern city was built so largely 
from these plans that it has become 
known as Ladies’ Home Journalville. 

Not one of the 25,000 homes was built with a 
parlor, nor with a servant’s room that had less than 
two windows. 

Did the builder stop with the house? 

The radiators, paints, hardware; the stoves and 
refrigerators; the floorings, sheathings, roofings; 
the furniture, rugs and decorations; the piano and 
bookcases; the bedding, soap, tooth-brushes and 
towels, were bought by the same reader who saw 
the plans. 

What is in a magazine brings it its quantity. 

What is in a magazine plus what is behind it 
give it its quality. 

The quantity of the quality of THe Lanigs’ 
Home: JouRNAL makes it incomparable. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post,, 
Current Circulation, 1,996,000 


Current Circulation, 1,784,000 
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THE QUESTION OF HOW 
AND WHEN TO USE 
COLOR 


A. RECITAL OF EXPERIENCES AND 
VIEWS OF A CONCERN USING TEN 
MILLION COLOR BOOKLETS A YEAR 
—IS IT A SUBSTITUTE FOR “REA- 
SON WHY” ?—NO OTHER EXPENDI- 
TURE CALLS FOR GREATER DISCRE- 
TION 


By W. E. Humelbaugh, 
Advertising Manager of dye ‘ocmaed 
ure Food Co. (Jell- 
Roy, N. Y. 

It would lift a load from the 
minds of many advertisers, par- 
ticularly of The Genesee Pure 
Food Company, if some kind 
genius would come forward and 
stake out the precise limits within 
which the use of color in advertis- 
ing could most profitably be used. 

You can’t apply the methods 
of Euclid to the problem of color 
advertising. You can’t sit at your 
desk and, beginning with your 
sales data, develop the proposition 
point by point and finally write 
an absolute “Q. E. D.,” and say 
certainly: “I need so much color 
to produce this maximum effect.” 

The use of color on an exten- 
sive scale needs rather the sense 
of intuition. It calls for courage 
and a bank account,—much more 
so, perhaps, than does a black and 
white campaign. 

But used discreetly color contrib- 
utes a singular force to the sales- 
campaign. After Printers’ INK 
had evidently learned that this 
company is the largest buyer of 
fine lithography in booklet form 
in America, it asked us for a re- 
cital of our experiences and a 
statement of our views, regarding 
color advertising as a profitable 
advertising factor. First, then, 
some facts and figures. 


10,000,000 BOOKLETS IN COLOR A 
YEAR 


We place an order for ten mil- 
lions of booklets, lithographed in 
ten colors, and before the year is 
ended we buy a million or two 
more. We buy, in quantities three 
to four times greater, little “in- 


sert books,” with covers lith«- 
graphed in colors, to place insid 
the Jell-O packages. Every ye: 
we use ten or twelve millions o 
folders lithographed in nine or te: 
colors, and great quantities 
window trims, cut-outs, hanger 
counter-easels and street cz 
cards, 

None of this work is done i: 
less than five colors. Some is ii 
six, some in eight, nine and tei 
colors. 

A definite number of colors is 
determined upon in advance for 
each particular job. The lin 
must be drawn somewhere, anii 
we fix it where we think it be 
longs. At all times we have i: 
mind the possibilities of color a: 
an agency through which a direct 
and strong presentation of the 
Jell-O idea can be made. 

Whether an edition of ten-color 
booklets will sell more Jell-O than 
one of six or eight, all other con- 
ditions being equal, is a problem 
concerning which there would 
probably be difference of opinion 
among experienced advertising 


men, 

All would agree that the num- 
ber of colors which will produce 
adequately the desired result is all 
that is necessary. 

Unanimity would stop here. One 
has only to inspect the color crea- 
tions of different advertisers to 
discover evidence of a wide di- 
versity of opinion as to what con- 
stitutes an adequate presentation 
of their products. 

In addition to the color-work 
referred to, we have done some 
advertising in colors in standard 
magazines and women’s papers— 
going into several millions of 
homes in this way. 

When our first effort came out 
we felt that here was the medium 
—color—through which most ef- 
fectually to convey the Jell-O 
message to the people, and we 
were satisfied we would hear 
from that advertisement. We 
were unduly elated. One lone fe- 
male correspondent said she saw 
our beautiful advertisement, but 
nobody else appeared to recognize 
its merit. This woman wanted to 
know if we gave premiums. 

However, our enthusiasm was 
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HIS is the home of Mr. George W. Brown, Charles 

City, lowa. There is nothing special about this except 

that it’s typical of the prosperous farmers’ homes through- 

out this country. Mr. Brown’s house is well and comfortably 


furnished, has running water, furnace and acetylene lights, with 
concrete sidewalks all around it, and a well-kept lawn. 

Each year Mr. Brown sells $1500 worth of hogs; $500 
worth of horses; besides butter, lamb’s wool, and a bunch of 
stockers. His 173 acres keep 15 Shorthorns, 300 Duroc pigs, 
100 sheep and lambs, 17 horses, 300 Plymouth Rocks. He 
uses a hand separator and makes butter, yet he works his farm 
aided only by a 15-year-old boy, who goes to school regulariy— 
machinery does the rest. Mr. Brown is a subscriber to 


FARM”HOME 


The Leading National Semi-Monthly Farm Paper 


Mr. Brown is not an exceptional farmer, but truly representative of 
the 500,000 prosperous farmers who make up the subscription list of 
Farm and Home. These farmers are buying not only agricultural neces- 
sities — but luxuries, for they know the merits of ‘‘advertised goods.’’ 
Some of the best known advertisers have proved the selling and advertis- 
ing value of the 500,000 circulation of Farm and Home. You can, too. 
Sample copies and advertising rates on request. 





Write our nearest office and ask to see our photographic collection of farm 
homes, the like of which has never before been seen. 











THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1209 Peoples Gas Bldg. 601 Oneida Bidg. Aberdeen 815 Fourth Ave. 1-57 Worthington St. 
Chicago, I. Minneapolis, Minn. South Dakota New York Springfield, Mass. 
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.u.e color pages, until what with 
them and our thorough distribu- 
tion of color booklets, folders, 
etc., we arrived at a state of sub- 
lime confidence in the complete 
diffusion of knowledge concerning 
Jell-O, 

Then the representative of a 
leading advertising agency called 
upon us for the purpose of solicit- 
ing our “account.” To reveal his 
familiarity with our problems, he 
asked whether we had considered 
the possibilities of color for our 
advertising. 

It is a very simple matter to 
fix upon the proper number of 
colors for any lithographic work 
in hand, for the lithographer’s 
representative is sure to be there 
with his expert advice. If you 
have decided upon five colors and 
insist that five colors and no more 
shall be used, he will advise you 
that his house can reproduce your 
sketch beautifully in five colors, 
it would be a shame to use more. 

The “plate-printer” will come, 
too, and help some by assuring 
you that he can make a better 
job of it in four colors by his 
process than any lithographer can 
produce in five colors or ten—and, 
“look what a difference in price” 
there is. 

If your “proposition” is beans, 
and you propose to show a dish 
of baked beans in the most appeal- 
ing form, the lithographer’s repre- 
sentative will show you some 
lovely pictures, in five colors, of 
scenery, pups, cabbages, threshing 
machines and crabapples—to con- 
vince you that beans are right in 
his line. 

And the other man will spread 
out over your desk and on the 
floor and pin upon the wall, some 
“process” pictures of apples and 
stationary engines and _ black- 
berries and Dutch girls that look 
so natural you want all of ’em. 
Beans are too easy. 

When the proof comes you do 
not recognize the beans, but you 
will be made to understand that 
five colors, or four colors, as the 
case may be, did not permit the 
use of the buff or gray (or what- 
‘ever may be lacking) which was 
really necessary to make a perfect 
reproduction. 


You wonder how the crabapp 
man got that splendid picture, a: 
what proceeding — rather thi 
process—developed the Dutch gi 
1f she could get a bewitching con 
plexion in four colors why shou 
you not get a plate of beans i 
five? 

However—the assurance by tl 
representative that their hundre: 
dollar-a-week man had been pi 
on the job and it was really 
crackerjack, makes you feel ridic 
ulous. Other people are not goiti 
to see the beans through you 
eyes, and they cannot mistak 
them anyway, with the name righ: 
there. 

Experiences of this kind are th 
lot of most advertisers who desir 
to place their advertisements be- 
fore the people in the most at- 
tractive form possible. Lithog- 
raphers and their representatives 
are as reliable as any other class 
of business men. Among the lead- 
ers in the field are some who 
would not, under any considera- 
tion, accept an order which they 
had reason to. believe they 
could not fill satisfactorily. This 
is equally true of the “process” 
people. 

It only happens sometimes that 
the enthusiasm of the salesman 
gets the upper hand of his highly 
developed moral sensibility, and 
he “takes a chance.” 

Let us hope that when science 
comes into advertising the adver- 
tiser will get all of it. The other 
fellow has enough already. 

If an advertised food or any 
other product can be made to look 
more inviting in color than in 
plain black and white, it may be 
worth while to use color. It all 
depends upon the medium which 
is to carry the advertisement, 
what is expected of it, and what 
the cost will be. 

If a Jell-O advertisement is tv 
appear in a medium where four 
colors or any other number of 
colors and an incompetent press 
man—or any combination of con 
ditions—may be expected to pro- 
duce the likeness of a plum puid- 
ding in a Pittsburgh atmosphere 
we try to save money and shun 
disappointment by taking one 
-ot much blighted, and we tried 
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olor and omitting the picture of 
he dessert. 


The publishers’ representatives 


vho solicit advertising rarely 
nake any pretense of possessing 
echnical knowledge of the proc- 
sses of color work. T 
ell you, however, all about the 
alue and effect of colored adver- 
sements, and will exhibit as ex- 


nples, fine fashion plates in | 


eautiful colors and soft tints, or 

ie “1847 Girl” gracing a back 

ver in her charming old-time 
ay. 

It is another case of beans. 

A whole case of beans against 

plateful this time, for, while it 

is not easy to get a satisfactory re- 
roduction of a food product by 
ithography, it is extremely diffi- 
ult to get one by the rapid proc- 
esses and hurried presswork of 
the magazine printers, 

However, on viewing the whole 
field, one cannot continue in a 
critical mood, for the work which 
some of these printers are doing 
for advertisers is growing finer 
every month. Much of it is so 
very beautiful that one feels like 
taking off his hat to the genius ‘n 
the pressroom as well as the art 
department. If some of the 
Jell-O advertisements in the 
magazines have been fine ex- 
amples of excellence in color 
work, the credit belongs to these 
two geniuses. 


COLOR AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
“REASON WHY” 


How far color printing can | 


be used to take the place of “rea- 
son why” in advertisements in pe- 


riodicals is a question which I do | 


not believe anybody can answer to 
the satisfaction of the experienced 


advertising man. Here again the | 
advertisements themselves disclose 
difference of opinion among suc- | 


cessful advertisers. 


Colonel Mapes evidently be- | 


lieves in giving the public a share 


of ‘the guessing. He pins his | 
faith so strongly to color work | 
that a colored man is required | 
to bear the three-word message | 
of Cream of Wheat. When ihe | 
Colonel wants more, color he puts | 


in another darkey. 
(Continued on page 40) 











They can | 








Ad. 

and Ed. 
The advertiser 
who makes 
and sells 

useful 

articles has 
just as 
important 

a mission for 


the readers 
of the 


Woman’s Home 


Companion, 
as its editors 
have. 
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“Meter-ize” the circulation you 
buy. You wouldn’t dig joyfully 
for the “long green” to pay fora 
taxi-cab trip to the Battery when 
you ordered and expected Harlem! 


Don’t purchase claims unless they “meter- 
ize” into facts. 


Many a “one-lunger” claims equal pull- 
ing power with a “six-cylinder,” but did 
you ever watch it take the hills? 


Most of the quality arguments of short 
circulations are bunk pure and simple, for 
the same reason that a “gold-plated motor” 
is useless without the gasoline and spark. 
It’s ornamental but won’t work. 


If you’re advertising diamond garters, 
seek quality as examplified in purchasing 
power (and then don’t) ; but when you’re 
selling breakfast foods, hunt for stomachs 
and make them like the brand you adver- 
tise. 


Stomachs you know show great discrimina- 
tion, and they will solve the quality argu- 
ment to your satisfaction or embarrassment. 
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An example in “‘meter-ization’’ of pur- 
chasing power: 


In New England seven weeklies with a 
class argument circulate 


This is 10.3% of the total circulation and 
represents a territorial cost per line 


In this same territory 4 Sunday Maga- 
zines circulate 


This is 13.6% of their total circulation 
and represents a territorial cost per 
line of 


For these seven weekly periodicals to prove equal 
purchasing power with the four Sunday Magazines 
it would be necessary for them to show that each of 
their readers (assuming no duplication) had an in- 
come 5.9 times greater than the Sunday Magazines 
reader ; for example: 


Sunday Magazine reader earns $15 per week, then 
class periodical reader must earn $88.20 per week. 


Does he? Best authorities on economic conditions 
say “No.” 


The American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine has more than 
2,000,000 circulation—$5.00 per line. We will show you just 
where it goes, tell you what it has done for other advertisers, 
and what we believe it will do for you. In short, we will 
“meter-ize” our proposition for you 


More than 2,000,000—$5 per line 


American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine 


W. H. JOHNSON, Advertising Manager 


New York Office Chicago Office 
23 East 26th St. 908 Hearst Building 
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Is it good advertising? 

The. Cream of Wheat Com- 
pany’s business is one of the suc- 
cesses of the day. Cream of 
Wheat is a fine breakfast food, 
but the people wouldn’t know it if 
somebody didn’t tell them. We 
don’t know whom to suspect if 
not Colonel Mapes. 

The Baker Dutch girl is almost 
as uncommunicative, though, like 
the Colonel’s colored man, she 
gets, into gay company occasion- 
ally, and, under the stimulus otf 
cocoa or something, grows quite 
chummy. , By nature she is re- 
servéd.* One can see that at a 
glance. 

The only people who use Bak- 
er’s cocoa are those who have 
heard about it. There are enough 
of them to make a business of a 
few millions a year for Walter 
Baker & Co. 

In some food advertisements, 
the colors that contribute most to 
its brightness and beauty are in 
such accessories as pictures of 
fruit and fine china. This is 


notably true of Shredded Wheat 


Biscuit advertising. Neither Tru- 
man A, DeWeese nor any other 
man could present one of those 
biscuits, naked and unadorned 
(except by color) so alluringly 
that close inspection would estab- 
lish its identity as a member of 
the food family. 

And even after he has included 
pictures of strawberries or peaches 
and cream, or other fruits, Mr. 
DeWeese doesn’t rely upon the 
picture to tell the story. He tells 
it in a few words—the essence of 
“reason why.” 

The Shredded Wheat Company 
are doing very well in their two 
million dollar factory. 

It is a peculiarity-of the C. W. 
Post advertising that it is not 
much commehted upon by adver- 
tising men. It cannot be said 
that it is of the sort that saws 
wood and says nothing. It does 
some talking, and either the talk 
or..the pictyres, or the combina- 
tion of the two, makes an adver- 
tisement that is a power in bring- 
ing business. If the man who di- 
rects that advertising should re- 
quire the copy man to sit facing 
the awful word psychology and 


call to mind all that has bec. 
said on the mystical subject, w 
might hear more about the Pos 
advertising and the grocer migh 
have more opportunity for rest be 
tween calls for the Post product: 

Probably no other phrase ha 
been so much abused of late a 
“The psychological moment.” Th 
poster printer and his coadjutor 
the solicitor, tell you that an ad 
vertisement on the _ billboard: 
strikes the housewife at the psy 
chological’ moment. The street 
car advertising man assures you 
that the card in the cars hits the 
housewife at exactly the time set 
apart for her hitting—the psycho- 
logical moment. And these are 
only two of many varieties. 

Some women will stand a lot of 
mauling, but if any survive a 
trolley trip down town under these 
circumstances it will be because 
they ride with closed eyes or 
“take the count” at intervals on 
the way. 

To come back again from a 
ramble: Readers of PRINTERS’ 
INK will recall half a dozen suc- 
cessful advertisers who depend 
upon “reason-why” copy to ac- 
complish what pictures alone are 
required to do for others. In 
view of the fact that both styles 
are so successful that the pro- 
genitor of each is satisfied that he 
is right, who will undertake to 
fix a rule for the use of the two 
forms of advertising? 

Pictures alone will work won- 
ders sometimes. Oftener they will 
fail. Reason-why copy has ac- 
complished so much that it 1s 
recognized as a powerful factor 
in advertising. It appears, how- 
ever, that it is the easiest thing in 
the world to misapply it. Women 
especially do not like too much 
argument from the other side. 

So the vital points lie in the 
choice of the right method for 
each particular product and the 
proper use of that method. 

It is not a simple problem. 

It is so easy and so costly to 
make a wrong selection; so dis- 
appointing to discover the inef- 
ficiency of color or reason why to 
do for us what we have seen it 
do for others; so exasperating to 
be unable to fix upon the point 
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f divergence; so unusual to ad- 
ait that one has miscalculated 
sis own business ability. 

This all means, plainly enough, 
hat there must be business sense 
ehind the whole proposition. 

It is not my province to argue 
hat. colorless sales methods can 
ullify everything which the most 
rilliant advertising could accom- 
lish, Wisdom in the front office 

the first consideration in any 
usiness. No advertising depart- 
ent could be successful without 

The very fact that an adver- 
‘ising department is successful is 
onclusive evidence that the bust- 
1ess end is in good hands. 
as 2 ee 
TRADE-MARKS IN THE 
ARGENTINE 


Judge Jantus, of the Federal Court 
f the Argentine Republic, has handed 
own a decision in a trade-mark case 
which, if it is upheld, will go far 
iowards the protection of manufactur- 
ers who wish to do business in that 
country under trade-marks registered 
elsewhere. As is well known, under 
he practice which has_ existed, any 
person might register a trade-mark in 
the Argentine under his own name, 
and obtain the exclusive right to use 
the mark, thereby compelling the origi- 
nal owner to abandon the market, 
change his mark, or buy his own mark 
from the local registrant. The new 
decision holds, however, that a trade- 
mark previously registered abroad can 
only be registered in the Argentine 
by the owner of the foreign registra- 
tion or his authorized agent. 
Ob 


|. CHARLES GREEN ESTABLISHES 
HONOLULU AD CLUB 


W. R. Farrington, editor and man- 
ager of the Evening Bulletin, has been 
elected president of the newly formed 
Ad Club in Honolulu. Other officers 
are as follows: First vice-president, 
Charles S. Crane, manager of the Pa- 
cific Commercial Advertiser; second 
vice-president, Richard H. Trent, of the 
Trent Trust Company; secretary-treas- 
urer, Charles R. Frazier, of the Pioneer 
Advertising Company. The directors 
me P, Swift, of Henry May & 

John Lennox, of the Sachs Dry 

Coues Company; L. D. Timmons, of 
the Hawaiian Star, a? George B. 
Curtis, of Jordan & 

San Francisco has been endorsed _ by 
the Hawaiians as the place for holding 
the 1918 convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America and a 
delegation will be sent from the islands 
to the Dallas convention. 


—w——— Oo 
The John M. Branham Company has 


been appointed special representatives 
for Farm Life, 








Take a map of The Middle 
and The New England States. 
In the smaller cities, towns 
and villages, in that splendid 
and prosperous section, THE 
UTICA j 


HarumGYPGress 


circulates each week over 
140,000 copies, at five cents a 
copy—every one into a home 
where it is welcome and want- 
ed, for the rule is “no nickel, 
no GLOBE.” 


The manufacturer seeking 





an extension of his market 





into new, easily reached and 
responsive fields, has, through 
the columns of THE SAT- 
URDAY GLOBE, a splendid 
publicity opportunity. 

















An advertisement in THE 
SATURDAY GLOBE as big 
as this costs one-thirtieth of a 
cent a home. All we ask is 
an opportunity to show you 
facts and figures. 


We are at your service any- 
time, anywhere. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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A. N. A. M. DEFINES ITS 
VIEWS OF IMPROPER 
ADVERTISING 


AN IMPORTANT EXPRESSION BY 
LARGE DISPENSERS OF COPY CON- 
CERNING ADVERTISING AS APPEAR- 
ING IN NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS— 
WHAT SHOULD A PUBLISHER AC- 
CEPT OR REJECT?—HOW THE 
AGENCY AS A FACTOR COMPLI- 
CATES SOME OTHERWISE SIMPLE 
PROPOSITIONS 


[Eprtortan Note:—The following 
article is an official announcement of 
the attitude of the members of the 
Association of National Advertising 
Managers, as defined at the recent 
Cleveland meeting. Its influence is cer- 
tain to make itself felt in various direc- 
tions, thus helping, in connection with 
the widespread movement for greater 
honesty in advertising, to realize the 
hopes of practical reformers.] 


The A. N. A. M, has formu- 
lated the following views on the 
subject of improper advertising, 
which will guide the policies of 
the association. 

To begin with, we, as advertis- 
ers, have a vital interest in the 


promotion of clean advertising 
and the elimination of all adver- 
tising which cannot be so classi- 
fied. We need not dilate on this 
point. It is a subject on which all 


our members are agreed. The 
question, therefore, is simply one 
of ways and means to accomplish 
our end. 

The question as it presents it- 
self has two phases: 

1. What constitutes clean adver- 
tising? 

2. Given a satisfactory answer 
to this question, how are we to 
promote clean advertising ? 

This distinction is theoretical 
rather than practical. We believe 
that the great majority of pub- 
lishers are willing and anxious to 
co-operate with us in this matter. 
Hence a satisfactory answer to 
the first ‘question will necessarily 
carry with it an answer to the 
second. 

All advertisements, viewed from 
the standpoint of morals and hon- 
esty, may be divided into three 
classes: 1. Advertising which is 
obviously proper. 2, Advertising 
which is obviously objectionable. 


3. Advertising which is doubtiu! 
or questionable. 

The proposition, in so far as 
concerns the first two classes, 
simple enough. It is concerning t! 
doubtful or questionable adverti:, 
ing that the main difficulty arise 

It is, we suppose, natural f 
the publisher to whom this ques 
tion is presented by us to ask u: 
to define our attitude towar 
doubtful advertising. In puttin; 
this question up to us he wii! 
probably cite some individual ad- 
vertisement which is or has bee: 
offered to him, and ask us poin 
blank our opinion concerning it. 

If we were to attempt to an- 
swer all or any such questions, w 
would very quickly involve our 
selves in inconsistencies from 
which there would be no escape. 

We think it important, there- 
fore, at the very outset, that we 
formulate an answer to this hy- 
pothetical question; not a detailed 
answer, but a simple and element- 
al answer; an answer which 
would be at once satisfactory to 
every one of our members and at 
the same time broad enough to 
cover every conceivable case. 

We would accordingly make 
this general statement which we 
believe to be sufficient to cover 
the ground completely. There is 
no conceivable question concern- 
ing doubtful advertising which it 
would be possible for a publisher 
to address to us, to which he can- 
not supply just as sound an an- 
swer tf he has the will to do so. 

The matter, therefore, resolves 
itself simply into a question of the 
mental and moral attitude of the 
publisher toward this subject. . . 
A publisher with the desire and 
the will to make his pages clean, 
can, with perfect freedom, go fur- 
ther in carrying out such a policy 
than it would be fitting or proper 
for us to go in telling any pub- 
lisher what copy in our opinion he 
should and what copy he should 
not accept. 

We are more interested, there- 
fore, in inculcating a state of 
mind on this subject than we are 
in agitating for the observance of 
any fixed rule or set of rules. We 
are more interested in showing a 
publisher that it is to his own in- 
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| Wouldn’t Buy Unless It Was Advertised in 


The Dakota Farmer 


2 Re 6G re 
The Leading Semi-Monthly Farm Paper of the Northwest 


Ed. Dakota Farmer, 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


You used to carry the adver- 
tisement of the ..... Company, but 
haven't seen it in any of the re- 
cent issues. 


Can you recommend them as a 
reliable company to deal with? I 
was thinking of sending them an 
order, but was afraid they are not 
reliable, since you do not carry 
their ad any more. Please let me 


know in regard to this. I enclose 
stamp for reply. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) S. T. BERMAN 


That’s the kind of readers we have—those that believe in our 
advertising section because they know we carry only the ad- 
vertising of reliable firms. 

By keeping our advertising columns free from “fake,” financial 
and other undesirable ads, we have won our readers’ confidence. 


60,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


each issue and of the class of readers as expressed above is 
what you get when you use The Dakota Farmer. 





Write for a sample copy; it will convince you as to the 
value of The Dakota Farmer. Address nearest office 


THE DAKOTA FARMER, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


ESTABLISHED 1881 
The Phelps Publishing Co., Representatives 


1209 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 601 Oneida Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
$15 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 
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terest, to the interest of his ad- 
vertisers, and to the interest of 
advertising to make his pages 
clean than we are in telling him 
what constitutes clean advertis- 
ing, The latter would be simply 
an appeal to a man’s judgment. 
And every man with an A B C 
knowledge of human nature 
knows that an appeal to one’s 
judgment on a moral issue is ab- 
solutely futile if said appeal does 
not touch the conscience. This 
may sound too much like sermon- 
izing, but it is the only way we 
can possibly put the case in order 
to make our point pérfectly clear, 

Granted these premises, ought 
we to lay down any general prin- 
ciples as representing the views of 
our association? If we do not at- 
tempt to translate these principies 
into specific rules, we think we 
can do so without inconsistency. 
A general statement of principles 
would have one important advan- 
tage from a practical standpoint. 
It would enable the publisher 
with the desire and the will to 
carry nothing but clean advertis- 


ing, but who may not hitherto 
have given much thought to the 
subject, to get his bearings. After 
he has secured his bearings, after 
he has seen the main principle of 
the thing as we wish him to see it, 
anything further from us will im- 


mediately become _ superfluous. 
The truly honest man never re- 
fines in dealing with the subject 
of honesty; he never requires a 
definition of the term. 

As already stated, the publish- 
ers who make regulations govern- 
ing their own policy are free to 
go much further in this matter 
than would be possible for us. 
Publications like The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, The Saturday 
Evening Post, Woman’s Home 
Companion, The Literary Digest, 
The Ouilook, Everybody's, and 
many others, have regulations on 
which our association in justice 
should bestow all praise. Per- 
haps no publication states the case 
more neatly than Everybody’s, in 
their maxim which excludes all 
advertising calculated to injure 
any of their readers in morals 
health or pocketbook. This very 
nearly sums up the matter. Per- 


haps, there is one point only whic! 
it does not cover, namely, the a 

vertisement which makes clain 

which the facts do not warran 

These claims may not be of a na 
ture to injure health, morals « 

pocketbook. The article adve: 
tised may be well able to stand o 

its own merits, and be deservin 

of patronage on its merits, but : 
may, nevertheless, be advertise 

in such a way, through extrava 
gant.and unwarranted claims, 2 
to be clearly objectionable from 
our standpoint. A false, mislead 
ing or unwarranted statement i: 
an advertisement is as damagin: 
to all advertising, and consequent 
ly to all advertisers, when made 
concerning a good article as when 
made concerning a bad one. 

This, in the opinion of the as- 
sociation, is as far as we can go 
in defining our position on this 
subject. Anything further would 
be unwise and also unnecessary. 
In particular, we should, we be- 
lieve, abstain from the denuncia- 
tion of any kind or class of ad- 
vertisers, as a class. To denounce 
a class because of the character of 
a majority in that class might be 
an injustice to many individual 
advertisers. It is a rule of justice 
that every man is entitled to an 
individual hearing, and the same 
should apply to every individual 
advertiser. As a means of sim- 
plifying his problem, let the pub- 
lisher rule against a class if he 
will; it is not for us to do so. 

Even where the case is abso- 
lutely clear against a class of ad- 
vertisers, as a class, we, as an as- 
sociation, are not called upon to 
say so. The general principles we 
have stated are adequate to cover 
all such cases. The clearer the 
case, the clearer the application. 
This application is up to the pub- 
lisher, and we cannot assume his 
responsibility in the matter. 

We can easily make clear to the 
publisher what we want. We want 
clean, honest advertising pages. 
We can easily define in a brief 
general statement exactly what we 
mean by clean, honest advertis- 
ing. The publisher can give us a 
clean advertising page if he will. 
If, however, he thinks only of the 
dollars of the advertiser, he can 
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isually find a plausible excuse for 
taking those dollars, no matter 
vhat we say or do. 

There is another reason why we | 
is an association should not be | 
nore specific in replying to quer- 
‘es of this kind from publishers. | 
‘he asking of such a question im- | 
lies a doubt. What does the just | 
aan do when confronted with a 
'oubt on a moral question? He 
emoves his doubt if he can, but 
e does it by investigation; not 
y attempting to shift the respon- 
ibility of the decision on some 
me else. If he is unable to re- 
nove his doubt, then his duty is 
lain. 

One more thought on the sub- 
ect. Thus far we have discussed 
only two factors in the problem; 
the advertiser and the publisher. 
There is another factor, however, 
as potent as the publisher, if not 
more so, namelv the advertising 
agent, When a publisher is called 
upon to accept or reject an ob- 
jectionable or questionable adver- 
tisement, the problem which may 
confront him is not simply the 
loss of the account of that one ad- 
vertiser. It may be the loss of 
every account which he receives 
through that agency. If a pub- 
lisher is obdurate in his refusal 
to clean up, there is one final re- 
course which is always open to 
the advertiser. He can withdraw 
his copy from that publication. 
But how can he consistently do so 





Consider 








if he continues to patronize an 
agent who handles objectionable 
accounts? By so doing he is co- 


ercing the publisher into the ac- | 
ceptance of objectionable copy | 
while he is at the same time pun- | 


ishing him for so doing. One 
point is that whatever policy an 
advertiser may adopt with refer- 
ence to the publisher must also be 
adopted with reference to the ad- 
vertising agent. To ask of the 
publisher what we do not ask of 
the agent would be unfair, and 
also futile. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge among us that 
only the strongest publications are 
measurably independent of the 
agencies. If, therefore, we con- 
sider it the duty of a publisher to 
clean up, it becomes our duty not 
to place any obstacles in his path. 








Rhode Island; 
Pawtucket is the 
Second city— 
Providence is first. 


If you ask any 
Providence merchant 
He will say: 

“Use the Pawtucket 
Times. You cannot do 
Without it.” 


Circulation 
Guaranteed in excess 
of 19,000 net, paid by 
A. A. A, 

N. W. Ayer & Son, 
and our own Rebate 
Backed Guarantee. 
Rules and rates 

of advertising on 
Request, and a copy of 
The Times for you 
to see. 

Send for them. 


The 


Evening 
Times 








Pawtucket 
Rhode Island 
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The problem, of course, so far 
as the agent is concerned, has its 
practical difficulties. There can, 
in the nature of the case, be no 
concealment in the pages of a pub- 
lication, but it may not in every 
case be so easy to smoke out the 
agency that carries objectionable 
accounts. 

The remedy, as we see it, is, 
however, essentially the same. The 
interests of the advertiser, agent 
and publisher are one in this mat- 
ter. Anything which hurts adver- 
tising hurts all of us in. equal 
measure. If we can show the rep- 
utable publisher that it is not to 
his interest to carry objectionable 
copy, we can also show the repu- 
table agent that it is not to his 
interest to carry an objectionable 
account—and for the same rea- 
sons. Hence, it follows that if we 
can get the three factors of the 
advertising business—agent, ad- 


vertiser and publisher, to thinking 
along the same lines, our problem 
is solved. 


oe --—— 

PREACHERS OF CONFUSION 

Not long ago T. P. Sullivan, former 
president of the National Grocers’ As- 
sociation, delivered an address on the 
subject of “Standardization of Brands.” 
The meat of his contention was prob- 
ably expressed in the following para- 
graphs: 

“Some of our people that advise and 
advocate the elimination of the house 
brand argue that it is only a question 
of time until the retailers see the ques- 
tion as they do. I contend the reverse 
is the case. It is only a matter of edu- 
cation until the retail grocers can 
plainly see that their best, interest lies 
in the greatest number of brands that 
the market will support. 

“Confusion in the customer’s mind 
as to what she wants leads her to seek 
the advice of her dealer, providing she 
has faith in that dealer, and I want to 
assure you, gentlemen, right here that 
when it comes to quality and the dealer 
is qualified to select that quality and 
his customer knows’ of his ability to 
do this thing, she will be loyal to him 
and give him her entire business.” 

It has been several months since this 
address by Mr. Sullivan was delivered 
and published, and every time we take 
it up and read it the wonder grows 
upon us that such a proposition could 
be presented in this enlightened twen- 
tieth century of ours before an intelli- 
gent body of merchants. Picture, if 
you can, the spectacle of a past presi- 
dent of the National Association of Re- 
tailers standing before a representative 
body of retail grocers and seriously con- 
tending for a multiplicity of brands on 
the ground that such a condition would 
make for confusion in the customer’s 


mind and that confusion is a desirable 
thing to have. _What, indeed, could be 
a mightier argument aginst the private 
brand—what could be more conclusive 
evidence of the inherent duplicity ‘of 
the institution than this very argument 
which Mr. Sullivan presents. What 
could be more subversive of all the 
purposes of our present-day educational 
propaganda, of the whole pure food 
movement, to say nothing of the labors 
of hundreds of manufacturers in the 
enlightenment of the masses upon the 
problems of their daily food, than this 
proposition to confuse the customer’s 
mind and enable the dealer to exercise 
his choice instead of that of his cus- 
tomer. 

This philosophy of Sullivan’s reminds 
one of the cuttlefish which squirts an 
inky fluid into the water when it wants 
to put something over on its neighbors 
or else make a get-away. * * a 
_ Mr. Sullivan blithely recalls the time 
in the grocery business “when it re- 
quired a man of some knowledge of 
butter to buy good butter and when a 
man that understood his business could 
buy butter and make a good profit on 
it, while the man that dia not under- 
stand the dairy goods business and 
could not buy butter naturally fell 
down.” Conditions have changed and 
standard brands of butter constitute a 
great part of the grocer’s stock to-day. 
There is no need for any grocer to fall 
down and get stuck for a lot of bad 
butter, although this is not particularly 
what Mr. Sullivan was referring to. 
On the other hand, Mr. Sullivan neg- 
lects to observe that in those days when 
there were so many grades of butter, 
requiring so much caution in selection, 
the bad butter had to be sold as well 
as good butter, and somebody had to 
buy it and eat it. 

Mr, Sullivan cites several instances 
of standardized brands that are handled 
by the grocer at a loss. We must con- 
sider this point—that it is not the fault 
of the brands that the grocer handles 
them at a loss. The brands must be 
good brands or the consumer’s demand 
would not be so strong that the grocer 
would have to handle them at a loss. 
If the dealer fails to receive a living 
profit, the fault is, first of all, with the 
manufacturer, but most of all with the 
eS Te 

The question of house brands to-day 
is receiving, as Mr. Sullivan says it 
should receive, the serious thought of 
all students of mercantile conditions. 
The public is getting wise to it, and is 
demanding, as it has a right to demand, 
a knowledge of the identity of the real 
producers of its food. The merchant 
who in this enlightened age sets out 
deliberately to confuse his customer by 

resenting a rpms | of unestab- 
fished brands will inevitably destroy the 
customer’s confidence by that very ac- 
tion. The public to-day wants what it 
asks for—and it pins its faith firmly to 
the man who delivers the goods.— 
Kellogg’s “Square Dealer.” 

cmasccctbatieliel 

William Penn Nixon, at one time 

general manager of the Chicago. Inter- 


Ocean, died in Chicago on February 
20. Mr. Nixon was 79 years old. 
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tBrooklyn, Queen of Home City Markets 


A good market is often weak- 
cned by poor transportation facilities. It can always 
be counted upon that the volume of retail trade will 
be better by 15 to 30 per cent if there is a good web 
of trolley systems, local and inter-urban. 


If there is one city blessed with : 
transportation advantages now, it is Brooklyn. Four won- 
derful bridges into the heartspots of Manhattan business; 
an efficient subway; a Penna. R. R. tunnel, still another 
tunnel, and another railway bridge connection building; 
to say nothing of ferries. 47,472 more people daily traveled 
to Manhattan in 1910 than in 1909. 


There are 79 lines of surface cars, 
10 elevated lines and a subway in and around Brooklyn. 
Every principal store in Brooklyn is reached for a single 
fare—which means more easy access to dealers ‘handling 
your goods and greater freedom in buying. During 1910 
Brooklyn surface and elevated roads carried 574,673,584 
passengers. 

An intricate network of steam and 
electric locomotive tracks, trolleys, elevated and subway 
systems cover the entire eastern Long Island like a fine 
web—bringing the half-million adjacent, prosperous, even 
wealthy, Long Island population quickly and handily to 
town to buy. Why should they go to Manhattan when 
Brooklyn’s stores are of the very best and biggest? 


Brooklyn newspapers keep all 
Long Island informed daily of merchandise offerings. 


Brooklyn Standard Union 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle Brooklyn Freie Presse 
Brooklyn Daily Times ~ ~— Brooklyn Citizen 


Only Brooklyn Fapers Cover Brooklyn Homes 
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Beginning March 1st 


The 
Baltimore 
Sun 


~ announces the appointment of 


W. S. Bird 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 


and 


Guy S. Osborn 
Tribune Building, Chicago 


ay 


as Foreign Representatives 
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(HE NEW SECOND-CLASS 
POSTAGE RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS 


ii UGHES COMMISSION REPORT 
MAKES NO _ DISTINCTION’ BE- 
'WEEN MAGAZINES AND NEWS- 
*APERS—-AN INCREASE OF ONE 
‘ENT PER POUND ADVOCATED— 
NOT DESIRED TO DIFFERENTIATE 
BETWEEN ADVERTISING AND READ- 
NG MATTER—SOME PUBLISHERS’ 
)PINIONS 


jn February 22, President 

ft sent to Congress with a 
message of approval the report 
o! the commission on second- 
class mail matter which had been 
prepared by Associate Justice 
Hughes, of the United States Su- 
preme Court; A. Lawrence Low- 
ell, President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Harry A. Wheeler, 
President of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. The re- 


port disregards entirely the pro- 
posal of the Postmaster-General 
to charge a higher rate of post- 
age upon the advertising sections 
of the magazines than that as- 


sessed upon the editorial pages, 
though at one time it was pretty 
confidently expected that Mr. 
Hitchcock’s. proposal would be 
endorsed. 

Briefly, the recommendations 
of the commission, which have 
the endorsement of the Presi- 
dent, are the following: 

“(1) The rate of two cents a 
pound on copies mailed by pub- 
lishers to subscribers, to news 
agents, and as sample copies; 
and by news agents to their sub- 
scribers or to other news agents. 

“(2) The rate of one cent for 
each four ounces for copies 
mailed by other than publishers 
and news agents; that is, the 
present transient rate. 

“(3) The present free-in-coun- 
try privilege retained, but not ex- 
tended.” 

No discrimination is to be made 
between magazines and newspa- 
pers, if the report is favorably 
acted upon by Congress. “It 
would be a mistake,” says the 
report, “to discriminate between 
newspapers and magazines or 


other periodicals. So far’as edu- 
cational vaiue is concerned, no 
satisfactory distinction can be 
made. And we have no basis for 
the conclusion that the compara- 
tive cost of transporting and 
handling would justify a differ- 
ence in rate.” 

In disposing of the Postmaster- 
General’s proposal, the report 
says: “The plan proposed of 
charging a ‘special rate for the 
portions of magazines devoted. to 
advertising seems open to grave 
practical objections. The amount 
of space given to advertising is 
no criterion of the educational 
value of a magazine; and, if the 
same provision were applied to 
newspapers, the attempt to meas- 
ure the space occupied by adver- 
tisements would involve more la-+ 
bor than is consistent with the 
rapid despatch of the daily press.” 

The recommendations are based 
upon the finding that the cost -of 
transporting  paid-at-the-pound- 
rate matter is approximately -five 
and one-half cents per pound. 

President Taft, in his message: 
accompanying the report, states 
that “the proposed increase of 
one cent a pound in the second- 
class postage rate I believe to: be 
most reasonable, and if sufficient 
time is allowed before the. change 
goes into effect it should work 
little serious injury to the busi- 
ness of the periodical publishers, 
while equalizing, at least’ ina 
measure, the burdens of. postal 
taxation.” 

Many of the publishers who 


- could be seen before this issue of 


PRINTERS’ INK went to press were 
unwilling to express any opinion 
regarding ‘the report. They did 
not wish to place themselves in 
the position of antagonizing the 
Government on the one hand, nor 
of endorsing something they -had 
not the time to digest on the 
other. The general opinion of 
those who were disinclined to 
discuss the subject was that they 
would prefer to wait until such 
time as it should be possible 
either to bting concerted -action 
to defeat the project, or to ex- 
press their willingness to —sub- 
mit to the new regulation if 
passed. 
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A representative of one of the 
large publishers said: “Everyone 
who has spoken on the subject 
has offered to give up something 
belonging to the other fellow. 
Frankly, we think we should pay 
a little more, but are not willing 
to give any opinion at this time. 
Perhaps there are some publish- 
ers who couldn’t stand the in- 
crease, and we are not willing to 
give it as our opinion that the 
charges should be revised. We 
are in with a number of others, 
and it wouldn’t be fair to speak 
until we have consulted with 
them.” 

Charles D. Lanier, of the Re- 
view of Reviews Company, was 
inclined to feel that the report 
was a victory for the magazine 
publishers. 

“The most important conten- 
tion of the magazine publishers, 
who appeared before the Hughes 
Commission,” he said, “was that 
the statement that magazines cost 
the post-office more than news- 
papers to carry, and that they, 
therefore, ought to pay more 
postage, was not well founded. 
The publishers succeeded in ob- 
taining from the Hughes Com- 
mission in its report a categor- 
ical statement that there were no 
reasons of public policy for sep- 
arating magazines and newspa- 
pers and charging the latter a 
higher rate of postage.” 

“We don’t care so much, one 
way or the other, now that it is 
thoroughly understood,’ com- 
mented Joseph A. Moore. adver- 
tising manager of People’s Home 
Journal. 

“A year ago we contributed to 
a fund to fight the proposition 
because we felt they were trying 
to ‘put something over’ in the 
dark. It’s now up to the people. 
If they see fit to double the rate, 
we'll take a chance. 

“It will mean a revision some- 
where down the line in the pub- 
lishing business, just where I 
don’t know. It will curtail the 
sending out of sample copies. 
Many subscriptions are received 
each year from this source. As a 
result subscription lists will be 
decreased. This curtailment in 
quantity will lessen the post- 








office revenue from second-cla:s 
matter. 
“It is simply a tariff design: 
to increase revenue. As a mati 
of fact, it takes as many motioi. 
to handle a large quantity of se:- 
ond-class matter as a small o:: 
The way to increase the reven; 

is to increase the quantity. 
_ “It probably means an increa:¢ 

in the cost of advertising.” 
Thomas Balmer, advertisin,: 
manager of Woman's Worl, 
commented upon the _ incom- 
1 


“ve 


pleteness of the evidence whic! 
the commission had at its com 
mand. 

_ “Have they made any account- 
ing of the postage that originatvs 
through advertising?” he asked. 
“If not, they can’t tell what the 
excess of postage costs over re- 
ceipts is. This report doesn’t go 
into that. The Government should 
have power to get that informa- 
tion before they make a change 
in transportation charges.” 

“I feel that the President ap- 
pointed a commission without 
prejudice and intended to be fair,” 
explained James H. McGraw, 
president of the McGraw Pub- 
lishing Company. “Thesé men 
have reached a conclusion which 
seems to them just and right. 
If we must pay two cents a 
pound, it must be under a clear, 
definite law that will not be sub- 
ject all the time to interpretations 
and seeming changes by the Post- 
office Department. I haven’t read 
the full text of the report and 
would not want to be quoted ex- 
tensively until I had given it care- 
ful study. We here believe in 
obeying the law, but with most 
of the publishers in the technical 
field the margin of profit is so 
small that of necessity any in- 
crease in postage must come from 
subscribers. The cost finally gets 
back to the consumer.” 

It is Frank A. Munsey’s opin- 
ion that if the bill becomes a 
law, he must charge a_ higher 
price for his magazines, and that 
other publishers will be com- 
pelled to do the same thing. 

Printers’ INK asked a number 
of publishers to express their 
opinions on the Hughes Commis- 
sion by telegraph. Among the 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
iH 


During November, December and 
January 48 per cent. of the renewals 
mailed directly to the office by the sub- 
scribers were for more than one year. 


People do not voluntarily renew a 
paper for more than a year unless they 
like it and want it. 


Satisfied subscribers make valuable 
advertising patrons. 


ey 


102,000 circulation 
40c. a line flat 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES. 
J. C. Billingslea, Hopkins Special Agency, 
First National Bank Bldg., 150 Nassau Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. New York, N. Y. 


A, D. McKinney, 
Third National Bank Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. ~ 
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The First 
Advertising 
Magazine 
To 


Refuse 
Advertising 


This is the first adver- 


tising company to take 
a firm stand against the ‘‘ House 
Organ’? evil. 


This is the first adver- 


tising publication which 
has no space to sell and no 
favors to ask. 


We will not stultify our- 
selves or our clients by forcing 
publishers to buy space in a 
‘‘house organ’’ created for 
that purpose. 


Service 


Magazine. 


is issued solely to enlighten 
advertisers and prospective ad- 
vertisers regarding advertising 
methods in general and 
Nichols-Finn Service in par- 
ticular. 


It handles advertising condi- 
tions without gloves and inci- 
dentally explains our interpre- 
tation of ‘‘advertising service.”’ 
A request on your business 
letter head brings a copy. 


Nichols - Finn 
Advertising Co. 


14th Floor 
Kesner Building 


CHICAGO 














expressions were the followin 

From W. H. Gannett, publis 
er of Comfort, Augusta, Me.: 

“As I have not seen a full r- 
port of the Hughes Commissi: 
I have no views to express exce 
to protest against its recomm« 
dation to double the second-cla s 
postage rate which I believe u 
necessary, unwise, unjustifial..c 
and inimical to the interests « 
the people.” 

From Arthur Capper, publish 
of The Capper Publications ar: 
probably the next Governor 
Kansas: 

“I have every respect for t! 
honesty of purpose of the Hughe 
Commission, but am _ convinced 
that no one can ascertain accu- 
rately the cost of handling sec- 
ond-class mail. Granting that 
the Post-office Department should 
be self-sustaining, a presump- 
tion upon which economists by 
no means agree, postal reform 
must be in the direction of great- 
er efficiency in operation and not 
by increased rates or crippled 
service. Second-class matter is 
the big feeder of the post-office, 
and produces indirectly a large 
proportion of first-class mail. It 
must not be taxed.” 


———+o-——__—_ 


RACINE DAILIES ENTERTAIN LO- 
CAL ADVERTISERS 


A lunch and smoker was given to 
the local merchants of Racine, Wis., 
by the Journal-News and Times of 
that city. Good, old-fashioned adver- 
tising doctrine was handed out to the 
guests in liberal doses. The principal 
speaker was J. K. Groom, advertis- 
ing manager of the Aurora, III, 
Beacon - News, who discussed the 
problems of local advertisers in towns 
of 25,000 to 50,000. Rapid fire ques- 
tions and answers ollowed the 
speech. The occasion proved so good 
a means of awakening enthusiasm on 
advertising among local merchants that 
it will be made a regular monthly 
event. 


———__-+ 0+ -—___- 


A. J. Meister, during the past twelve 
years advertisin manager of the 
Siegel Cooper Company, the Simp- 
son Crawford Company and _ other 
large stores in New York has apeoed 
an office in the Monolith Building, 
45 West 384th Street, and will here: 
after conduct a general advertising 
service bureau, looking after the  in- 
terests of a number of non-competitive 
clients. 
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‘EW SCHEME FOR NAILING 
THE CIRCULATION LIAR 


AssociaTED Farm Papers 
New York, Feb. 17, 1912. 

Fditor of Printers’ Ink: 
It occurs to me that possibly you 
ight start something, if only in the 
1y of a suggestion, to the Advertis- 
g Managers’ Association who are 
rking so hard on the proof of 
circulation business. 
Why is it not possible to secure the 
operation of the West Virginia 
per Company and other similar 
zanizations? Now the _ publisher 
o was really on the square would 
i hesitate to have any of these white 
ver houses open  : their books to 
> investigator, and by going to them 
nannounced and unexpected and see- 
the ledger account with any of 
ese a age for the past two or three 
ears, the 


cee ae ° ao 


we 


investigator could form a 
retty definite idea as to what were the 
ssibilities of circulation. 

You can’t take these bills for any 
one month or any six months if the 
publisher is really looking for an ex- 
amination, but if the matter is gone 
into for a year or two, which would 
be a very simple matter with the 
ledger account, then I believe you 
would have the very substantial evi- 
dence. I don’t think any publisher 
would buy a very great amount of 
paper just for the sake of having it. 
S. E. Lerru. 


[The man who is telling the 
truth about his circulation is 
usually willing to submit to any 
reasonable test. The man who is 
lying or exaggerating, on the 
other hand, finds plenty of ways 
of hornswoggling the  investi- 
gator,—even, in some cases, go- 
ing to the extent of keeping two 
sets of books—Ed. PRINTERS’ 
Inx.] 


—_——t+ee—— 


A CONSUMERS’ PROVISION 
STORE 


Details of a plan to establish a co- 
operative aged store in Brooklyn are 
being worked out by a special commit- 
tee of the Fiske Terrace Association. 

The committee estimates that on a 
gross business of gery during the 
first year, a net profit of $5,000 will be 
made and this will be distributed 
among the stockholders. 

$5,000 worth of stock is _sub- 
scribed for, a corporation called “The 
Glenwood Mutual Association” will be 
formed and the store operated under 
that name. 


—+e>—__—_ 


George A. Haynes has resigned as 
advertising manager of Jos. Middleby, 
Jr., Inc., of Boston, to accept the man- 
agement of the mail-order stationery 
department of the Estabrook Press of 
that city. 





Claim 
No. 4 


Subject to Proof 
on demand 


No other general 
periodical regularly 
renews so large a pro- 
portion of its subscri- 
bers as the Christian 
Herald. . 
AD float 


Advertising. Manager. 


Christian Herald 


Circulation 300,000 Guaranteed 
NEW YORK 


Chicago Boston 
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THE WAY TO TURN THE 
DEALER’S SKEPTICISM 
INTO ENTHUSIASM 


FIRST STOP BUNCOING HIM WITH 
DECOY PROMISES OF “HELPING 
HIM SELL MORE GOODS’—HOW 
ONE MANUFACTURER DISCOVERED 
WHAT REAL CO-OPERATION WAS— 
FROM ADDRESS BEFORE ATLANTA 
MEETING OF SOUTHEASTERN DIVI- 
SION OF A. A. C. A. 


By R. Winston Harvey, 
Advertising Bg of the Craddock- 
Terry Company see . 

Lyuchburs. 

If you find it difficult to get 
your salesmen to put your co- 
operative advertising proposition 
across and have to resort to the 
mails, be careful that you don’t 
fill the envelope carrying your 
message full of circus literature. 

Almost every mail brings the 
general merchant numbers of 
propositions to “help him increase 
his business,” and I believe a great 
percentage of general merchants 


have become skeptical, and that 
this skepticism is the result of the 


haphazard, slipshod, one-sided 
methods used by so many manu- 
facturers who claim they will help 
him build up his sales, but don’t 
deliver the goods, after they have 
inveigled him into a so-called co- 
operative plan of advertising. 

After you have gotten the mer- 
chant interested in your co-op- 
erative plan of advertising, what 
are you going to do about it? Are 
you really going to help him in- 
crease his business, or are you 
going to take all the money he 
can afford to spend in space and 
use it to advertise yourself—your 
goods? Right here is where a 
large majority of these so-called 
co-operative advertising cam- 
paigns miss fire and leave the 
merchant ready to apply the boot 
to the next manufacturer that 
mentions the subject to him. 

I had an experience some time 
back that will illustrate my point. 
I was discussing co-operative ad- 
vertising with a large manufac- 
turer, and he told me that the first 
season he put on his co-operative 
advertising he had no trouble in 
getting the merchants to take hold 


of his proposition. He offered 
them attractive copy, handsome'y 
illustrated; he agreed to map ovt 
a campaign for the merchants; he 
would get rates from the papers 
and save the merchants from an 
trouble whatever—he would sin:- 
ply take charge of the who! 
blooming thing, with no expense: 
to the merchants—ercept ti: 
newspaper space. It really di: 
sound logical, and it was a libera 
proposition. 

The second season, however, i} 
found that the merchants who had 
“co-operated” with him the season 


‘ before didn’t respond so readily, 


and it puzzled him. His proposi- 
tion was just as good, if not bet 
ter, than the previous season, and 
he couldn’t see why, in the name 
of all that was reasonable, a mer- 
chant wouldn’t jump at such an 
opportunity, and take advantage 
of a proposition that would almost 
double his sales. I asked him to 
show me some of the copy he had 
used in these co-operative cam- 
paigns. He did, and as soon as I 
saw it I told him that I didn’t 
blame the merchants. That copy 
didn’t talk the merchants’ busi- 
ness at all, and it had nothing to 
say about the merchants’ wares in 
general—it talked one line only— 
the line of that manufacturer, and 
his particular business. It was 
loaded to the muzzle with self, 
and left only a few picas at the 
bottom of the copy for the mer- 
chant’s signature. It wasn’t that 
the merchants were not willin 
co-operate—it wasn’t that they 
had gotten “cold feet” on co-op- 
erative advertising—not that—but 
it was because that manufacturer 
was not giving them real, true co- 
operation—he didn’t deliver the 
goods! 

Now, listen to a counter illus- 
tration. I know another manu- 
facturer who contracted the co- 
operative advertising germ, but 
he didn’t rush into it blindly 
and thoughtlessly—he thought 
the situation out carefully, 
and this is the policy he pur- 
sued: Instead of getting the mer- 
chants’ consent to do some adver- 
tising for them and then write the 
copy according to the needs of his 
own particular business, he had 
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What Do Farmers’ Wives 
and Daughters Read? 


The women on the farm are closer to the business of the husband 
and father than the women of our cities are, because they are right in 
the midst of the work every day in the year. So it is natural for them 
to be vitally interested in the daily problems of the farm, and which 
they know are discussed satisfactorily only in standard farm papers. 
To a very large extent they influence even the purchase of farm ma- 
chinery. 

But the feature of our papers that has appealed tremendously to the 
woman folks on the farm is our semi-monthly 


MAGAZINE SECTION 


Farm women have emotions—they are always interested in good, 
clean, wholesome stories—and they are keen for new, labor-saving 
methods and devices in household work. 

Our semi-monthly Magazine Section meets these requirements fully 
—— a line of the matter used is syndicate, but is original and ex- 
clusive. 

Get a copy of either of these two papers containing the Magazine Sec- 
tion—look it over—read it—you’ll be convinced that here is an avenue 
to the trade of the women on the farm, who are buying not merely 
calicos and ginghams, but tailor-made suits, lingerie and corsets that 
are in vogue, dress shoes, good quality hosiery—and scores of luxuries 
and necessities too numerous to mention here. 

Whether you sell through dealers or direct, why not try out a cam- 
paign in the Magazine Section of these two standard farm papers, 
whose combined paid-in-advance circulation of over 206,000 is con- 
centrated in a unit zone which can be worked intensively? We offer a 
very low combination rate. 


THE OHIO FARMER THE MICHIGAN FARMER 
Cleveland Detroit 


Write either representatives or direct for rates. 
Members Standard Farm Association. 


Geo. W. Hersert, Inc., * Wattace C. Ricwarpson, Inc., 
Western Representatives, “fh: e Pe \ Eastern Representatives, 
600 First National Bank Bldg., a ay 41 Park Row, 
Chicago, Ill. veer New York City. 


Please Note:—We also now own the Pennsylvania Farmer, 
formerly of Meadville, Pa., now located at Philadelphia, one of 
the older farm weeklies, established in 1880. It is our intention 
to build it up and make it one of the best farm weeklies in the 
country. Circulation now 8,000 concentrated in western New 
York and Pennsylvania. Present rate 5c per agate line with 
space discounts. 
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the copy prepared first—copy that 
advertised the dealer and not the 
manufacturer. Of ‘course, there 
was always some mention of the 
manufacturer’s goods, but in some 
cases only to the extent of his 
trade-mark in a conspicuous place 
in the advertisements. This series 
of advertisements was sent to his 
customers along with his proposi- 
tion, but he didn’t depend solely 
upon the copy, or his proposition 
—he got in close, personal contact 
with the merchants by asking, in 
a short, but carefully worded let- 
ter, that they go over the copy 
carefully, criticise it and offer sug- 
gestions, and in this way the mer- 
chants were made to feel that the 
manufacturer really had their in- 
terests at heart, as he did. He 
got their co-operation! 

Before you undertake to do any 
advertising for a dealer, you must 
first know his needs, you must get 
in retail harness, you must see the 
situation through the retailer's 
glasses. Oh, yes, you do all you 
can! You send him window dis- 
plays, road signs, booklets with 
his name printed on them, store 


hangers, novelties of every de- 


scription and what-not. The win- 
dow displays are never used, the 
road signs are never put up and 
the circular matter helps to keep 
a fire in the old stove or makes a 
good filling for the waste-paper 
basket. You know this when you 
send it out, but you never stop 
long enough to ask yourself why? 
I'll tell you—it is because you are 
not advertising the dealer. You 
have put your business conspicu- 
ously in the foreground, and the 
dealer is lost to view. Do you 
blame him? Suppose you were in 
the retail business and a manufac- 
turer sent you a lot of advertising 
matter, with your name snugly 
tucked away in one corner where 
an up-to-date magnifying glass 
would have a hard job finding it 
—would you use it? No, you 
wouldn’t. If it’s a newspaper 
campaign, give him intelligent, 
seasonable copy, with attractive 
illustrations. If it’s signs, novel- 
ties, cifculars, etc., get them up 
on a retail-to-consumer basis. Put 
the merchant in the foreground, 
cut out some of that selfishness! 


This, I believe, is the solution 
successful dealer co-operatic: 
Don’t expect co-operation when 
isn’t given. True  co-operati 
does not simply mean helping + 
dealer to sell your goods at 
profit, but helping him to build 
the sales on his general lines 
well, and it is a cinch that if y 
will do this, you will also bui 
up your own sales and your ow 
standing with the retail trade. 

“But,” you say, “I can’t affo: 
to spend my money advertisi1 . 
somebody else’s goods.” Neith: 
can the retailer afford to sper 
his money advertising you ai 
your business when he has a store 
full of other merchandise tha 
must be moved as well as your 
goods. I say you can afford to 
advertise the dealer and his busi- 
ness in connection with yours, be- 
cause when you build up his busi- 
ness, he is quick to appreciate 
your efforts, and when you make 
a customer for him for other 
goods, you also create a possible 
customer for your goods—you get 
that customer in the habit of deal- 
ing with the merchant handling 
your line, and when that customer 
needs your goods, it’s a safe bet 
that he will get your brand from 
the merchant with whom he is ac- 
customed to dealing. 

—_———+o>n 

ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF 

BROOKLYN “TIMES” 


The Brooklyn Daily Times entered 


upon its sixty-fifth year on February 


12. That evening an anniversary din- 
ner was held at the Hanover Club, 
Brooklyn. The speakers included Dr. 
Almon Gunnison, president of St. 
Lawrence University; the Rev. William 
B. Farrell, pastor of St. Peter and St. 
Paul’s Church; Speaker Merritt, of the 
New York Assembly; Judge Russell, of 
the Court of Special Sessions; Frank 
Fogerty, of vaudeville; Naval Officer 
Kracke and Assistant Corporation Coun 
sel Edward Reigelmann. John N. Har- 
mon, city editor of the Times, was 
chairman of the dinner committee. 


—_—~+9-—>—__—_ 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have bought 
dwellings on Fifth avenue just north 
of Fortieth street. It is said the firm 
will erect a_ten-story building and 
occupy one-half of it. 


After a two months’ trial, the Cen 
tenary Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Portland, Ore., has decided that adver- 
tising pays and has increased its appro 
priation, 
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Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


Has written a thrilling, gripping novel of modern 
adventure, 


The Lost World 


An astounding, exciting tale of the struggles of scien- 
tists with living, huge monsters that survived from 
prehistoric times. The story begins 7 


Sunday, March 24 


In the publication that paid $25,000 for the same 
author’s famous “Sir Nigel,” and at an even greater 
word rate for the American serial rights to “The 
Lost World.” 


The Associated Sunday Magazines 


Issued every week co-operatively and simultaneously 
by and as a part of the Sunday Editions of the 


CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD WASHINGTON STAR 

8ST. LOUIS REPUBLIC MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA PRESS ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS 
PITTSBURGH POST BUFFALO COURIER 
NEW-YORK TRIBUNE DETROIT NEWS-TRIBUNE 
BOSTON POST BALTIMORE SUN 


i Madison Avenue Record-Herald Building 
New York Chicago 
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THE WOMAN AS AN ADVER- 
TISING “MAN” 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN IN THE 
ADVERTISING FIELD—TWO INTER- 
ESTING EXAMPLES IN BRITAIN— 
WILL THE MEN SOON ‘FEEL THE 
INVASION ? 


By Thomas Russell, 


Advertisement Consultant, Clun House, 
ondon, England. 

There is no reason in the na- 
ture of things why a woman 
should not make a very good ad- 
vertising manager, and when she 
accepts that position, she seems 
to make good. 

Mr. Selfridge has a lady who, 
at all events, writes a good deal 
of his copy, and I believe attends 
to the advertisement department 
generally. His advertising could 
not be much better than it is for 
his purpose. Mr. Gamage, who 
was a delegate to the Boston Ad- 
vertising Convention, formerly 


had his advertising department in 
the hands of a lady, and I cannot 
say that it is any better conducted 


now than it was then. His busi- 
ness is mainly with automobile 
accessories, bicycles, athletic 
goods, including athletic clothing, 
toys, etc, He has also a drug 
department and a soda fountain. 

Businesses as complicated as 
Selfridge’s and Gamage’s there- 
fore can be conducted on the ad- 
vertising side by a woman, with- 
out anyone getting hurt. Con- 
sidering that most of the buying 
in the world is done by women 
(though most of the money is 
found by men) it would seem rea- 
sonable to suppose that women 
would run an advertising depart- 
ment with success. 

There is an American woman 
in England who makes an in- 
dependent living by advertising 
writing. This is Mrs. Degen. 
She is a fellow—if a woman can 
be a “fellow”’—of the Incorpor- 
ated Society of Advertising Con- 
sultants, and I can answer for it 
that as a member of the council 
of that society, she has nothing to 
apologize for on the score of 
acuteness and power of exercis- 
ing influence. -She also has a 


very nice practice, largely with 
retail druggists, and advertises in 
the Chemist and Druggist preiiy 
often. 

The opening remarks in th’s 
article were stimulated, however, 
by the fact that I recently mace 
the acquaintance of a lady adver- 
tising manager in a very unlike|y 
place. This was Miss Meerloo, 
advertising manager of Frederick 
Sage & Company, whose business 
is shop-fitting. They are exten- 
sive advertisers in trade papers, 
and if the advertisement man- 
agers of trade papers have any 
more hard-headed and merciless 
space-buyer than Miss Meerloo, | 
would like to be introduced to 
him—“or her, if a woman’—as 
the Encyclopedia Britannica ad- 
vertisements used to say. 

Of course, advertising for shop- 
fitting is purely a_ trade-paper 
proposition; and the catalogue 
and follow-up work is at least as 
important as the copy that goes 
with the papers. Also there are 
all sorts of problems and diffi- 
culties which only those inside the 
business can appreciate. Un- 
doubtedly the Sage company to- 
day is at the top of its business. 
It has the best factory and does 
the best advertising. Its com- 
petitors are numerous and enter- 
prising, and one or more of them 
must be well known by name to 
every retail merchant; but the 
shop-fitting concern that al] re- 
tailers know is Sage’s. Conse- 
quently, while all the shopfitters 
get a chance at some of the busi- 
ness that is going, Sage’s gets a 
chance at all the business that is 
going. 

There is no sort of trade much 
harder to get, and none that I 
know of making severer demands 
upon masculine resource and per- 
severance than the shop-fitting 
business. To begin with, all the 
trade has to be done with re- 
tailers, who are not precisely the 
class from which enterprise and 
activity in buying can be looked 
for with most confidence. As 
Miss Meerloo’s business is also 
largely with retailers, this rather 
suggests that there is something 
in the feminine organism that 
knows how to handle the retail 
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merchant, and this is perhaps not 
surprising, because women, after 
all, are the great shoppers. 

But the. retailer himself is a 
man, and a hard one to sell any- 
thing to, and when he gets his 
store refitted, it is notorious that 
ne will have to part with money 
n great, square chunks. Conse- 
juently, he requires the best sort 
of advertising and the best sort 
of printed matter to bring him 
to the right frame of mind. Ifa 
voman can tackle the retailer on 
‘his basis, she is doing work that 
would tax the best masculine ef- 
ficiency. The lady I have men- 
iioned seems to be doing it. 


1ROM CHEMISTRY TO ADVERTISING 


Mrs, Degen drifted into adver- 
tising work from journalism. 
Miss Meerloo was a student of 
chemistry, and also did some 
teaching. This deeply interesting 
work does not seem to have ap- 
pealed to her. At all events, she 
used to read The Advertising 
World and to give a good deal 


of thought to advertising subjects 
when she was working on phy- 
sical science, and eventually she 
gave up that pursuit. for a posi- 
tion in the advertising depart- 
ment of a big shop-fitting con- 
cern. 
It was not very long before a 
good deal of the executive work 
here fell into her hands, and when 
the contract of the then advertis- 
ing manager expired, Miss Meer- 
loo took over his position. Some 
twelve months afterwards, certain 
proceedings of her employers did 
not agree with her proud spirit, 
and she went out and joined the 
staff of the Messrs. Sage, for 
whom she is doing, as I have said, 
very good work. 

I have, during the past year, 
lectured in several parts of the 
country to large audiences on 
“Advertising as a Career,” and in 
every place there was a sprinkling 
of interested women among the 
audience. The advertising cor- 
respondence schools, for whatever 
they are worth, have a consider- 
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Let Us Make Your 
Canadian Advertising 


Plates 


Don’t “Carry coals to Newcastle.” : 
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quality and guarantee as rapid service as 
Having your Canadian plates made in Canada 
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able proportion of female stu- 
dents, The typewriter has made 
men familiar with a mixed office 
staff, and an advertiser who put 
a “want” in one of the London 
dailies for a male stenographer 
and typist last week states that 
he had only one reply, and this 
was from a man who expected 
shortly to lose his job to a wo- 
man. 

WHERE MERE MAN GETS OFF 

The reason women have pushed 
men out of the shorthand and 
typewriting business is that they 
do it better at the same pay, and 
can be got to do it very well in- 
deed for a good deal less than 
men. have always considered 
it pretty disgraceful that a wo- 
man should be paid, merely be- 
cause she is a woman, less money 
than her work would fetch if 
done by a man; but the fact of 
the matter is that a female 
stenographer gets less money than 
a male stenographer used to get 
when there were any. Women 
make better stenographers than 
men because they are neater, 


speedier, and less disposed to gos- 


sip. I know this is a paradox, 
but it is true. 

Similarly in the advertising 
business, I am afraid women ad- 
vertising managers can be got 
cheaper than men, and if there 
are not very many of them at 
present, it is because the women 
who will eventually become ad- 
vertising managers are at present 
getting their training in sub- 
ordinate positions. But the wo- 
man as an advertising man is 
coming along, and she is going 
to produce an impression before 
we are any of us much older. 
Up to now, I know of no whole- 
sale or manufacturing business 
(except Sage’s) in this country 
which has a woman for its ad- 
vertising man, and women in the 
United States have mostly special- 
ized on retail advertising. 

—————_+o+—____ 

James A. Mathews, formerly with 
the Indianapolis, Ind., News, and also 
Successful Farming, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, has succeeded E. C. White as 
circulation manager of The Okla- 
homan, of Oklahoma City, Okla. Mr. 


White is now circulation manager of 
the News-Scimitar, of Memphis, Tenn. 


MISSOURI FARMERS ON ADVF2- 
TISING 


“Advertising Talks by Missouri Far: :- 
ers,” is the caption on a column wh: :! 
is appearing regularly in the Misso 
Ruralist. he first contribution \ 
made by E. E, Laughlin, of Ba 
county, who said among other thin 
“When a whole page costs into 1 
thousands for a single issue fo: 
metropolitan magazine, we must real 
ooneetiiant ‘of the importance of go 
advertising. This opens up the fic! 
for all sorts of work from ‘flour’ to ‘g 
rich.’ Here comes in the managem 
of the paper. The more the gains t'< 
greater the price for insertion. 
there are papers that refuse these more 
lucrative ads, not because the law says 
they shall not go through the mails, b 
from a moral standard.” 

Under date of February 24, J. Jasper 
Boyd, of Jasper county, was the con- 
tributor. e wrote in part: “An ad- 
vertisement creates a desire on the part 
of the readers to investigate the merits 
of the article, merchandise or live stock 
offered by different parties, and after 
this investigation he is more capable 
of selecting that which is most suitable 
to his needs.” 

———_+0+—__—_. 


REPRESENTATIVES HAVE MA\N- 
AGERS’ NIGHT 


Friday evening, February 23, at the 
Hotel Martinique, the Representatives 
Club of New York. held its first even- 
ing meeting of the year 1912, and 
termed it ‘‘Advertising Managers’ 
Night.” There were 146 men present, 
of which number twenty-five were ad- 
vertising managers. 

The motto of the club this year is 
“Greater Efficiency of the Representa- 
tive.” The subject discussed at the 
meeting on the 23rd was “What Con- 
stitutes a Good Representative?” The 
speakers of the evening were Thomas 
Balmer, of Woman’s World, and Rich- 
ard H. Waldo, of Good Housekeeping, 
who were most fitly qualified to speak 
on this subject and who gave most in- 
teresting talks. They were followed 
by Frank E. Gauss, of Collier’s, 
who, as a representative himself, gave 
his views of what a good representative 
should be. He brought out the point 
that the representative was dependent 
upon the advertising manager—his 
superior. It was his view that the 
spirit of the head of any organization 
was respected by the weakest subordi 
nate. 

—_+ 9 »>—__—_ 


AN EFFICIENCY PRIZE 


The Guaranty Trust Company oi 
New York offers a $500 prize to go to 
that department of the company re- 
ceiving the greatest number of “effi- 
ciency points” during a six months’ 
period. The rating will be based upon 
such items as accuracy of work, im 
provements effected, etc. Each member 
of the winning department shares in 
the cash distribution. 
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“PRAIRIE FARMER HAS THE 
REAL ILLINOIS CIRCULATION’”’ 


—M. Rothschild, Mgr. Chicago House Wrecking Co. 
The Biggest Farm Paper Advertiser in Illinois. 


PHONE YAROS 1900 ~ 
CAMM See aoeeo (MN ALL OR PARTMENTS. 


Greaee House Wrecxus ©. 








WE GUARANTEE ABSOLUTE 


CRAJAR ABRLNANOIOE CR” SHEGIEND CBOUNAR OPE, 
. SATISFACTION 


Zig 


ways, sodeibendie 











GIVE US YOUR REPLY, IF ANY (8 
NEEDED, ON THE BACK-OF THIS LETTER 
47 WiLL SAVE DELAY. 


The Prairie Farner, IN YOUR REPLY PLEASE STATE 
225 West Jackson Blvd, Srenq 
Wca. 
Chicago, Ills. Quorarion Wo 


Chicago Mecember 18th, 1911. 


Attention Mr. B. D. Butlor. 





Dear Mr. Butler:e- 


We are enclosing you herewith our order for 
12 pages of advertising to be used during 1912 in accordance 
with schedule there outlined. 

In placing this business with you we want you 
to understand we appreciate full well the position Prairie 
Farmer occupies in agriculture in the state of Illinois. We 
have made a careful study of the situation and are satisfied 
that yours is the real Illinois girgulation, and this order 
is the result thereof. 

Wishing you continued success, we are 

Very truly yours, 


IS IT SO? CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO 
Map showing Illinois 
circulation by counties 
sent upon request. , , Adv. Manager. 


»>==> PRAIRIE FARMER - Chicago 
BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, Publisher 
Brooks Bidg., 223 West Jackson Blvd. 
A. K. Hammonp, Mgr. New York: Office, 366 -Fifth Avenue. ~ 
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Do You Want to ) 


WHAT you have for them; 


how you make it; just what 
they can do with it? 


SHOW all this without a cent 
of cost to these people, directly 
or indirectly, and at the lowest 

per capita rate yet known in 





modern advertising ? 


HOW CAN THISBI 


THE MOTION POSTER}SA 


Real Estate j!rus 
PHILAD 
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HD W 19,000,000 People | 


SHOW your best, strongest 
side to the people in 758 towns 
and cities in 12 of the most pop- 
ulous and prosperous States ? 


SHOW them through moving 

pictures, now—for the first 
time— hitched to a practical 
selling plan? 





SBE DONE? Ask 


ERJSALES COMPANY 


tate flrust Bldg. 
ADELPHIA 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING FARM PUBLICATIONS FOk 
JANUARY. 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ Own Advertising.) 


The following figures, with the exception of those indicated by asterisks, ar« 
taken from the reports compiled by the Washington Press Bureau: 


MONTHLIES. 
General Live Stock 
Adv. 


Southern Planter 5,478 
Successful Farming 135 
Farm Journal 82 
*Green’s Fruit Grower 

Mo. Valley Farmer 

*Gleaner . 

Agricultural Epitomist 

Farm News 

Farm News 

*Farmers’ Magazine 

*The Farmer’s Wife 

Farm World 4,451 


SEMI-MONTHLIES. 


Dakota Farmer 

Farm & Fireside 

Farm & Home 

Prairie Farmer 

Farm, Stock & Home 
Southern Ruralist 
Kimball’s Dairy Farmer 
Southern Cultivator 
Nebraska Farm Journal 
*Oklahoma Farm Journal 
Up To Date Farming 
Home & Farm 

Farmer’s Voice 


WEEKLIES. 
Gen’l and Live Stock 
Class Adv. Adv. 


Breeders Gazette 58,890 

Iowa Homestead 

Farmer’s Mail & Breeze 

Wallace’s Farmer 

Farmer & Stockman 

Hoard’s Dairyman 

Kansas Farmer 

The Farmer . 

Orange Judd Farmer 

National Stockman & Farmer 

Ohio Farmer 

Wisconsin Agriculturist 

Wisconsin Farmer 

Rural New Yorker 

Progressive Farmer 

Farmer’s Guide 

Indiana Farmer 

American Agriculturist 

Nebraska Farmer 

Farm & Ranch 

Twentieth Century Farmer 

Country Gentleman . 

Michigan Farmer 

Farmer’s Review 

Northwest Farmstead 

New England Homestead 

- Northwestern Agriculturist 
Practical Farmer 

*Inland Farmer 

Northwestern Farmer 14,682 
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SPECIAL “STUNTS” FOR 
SPECIAL TERRITORY 


1t1OW A NOVEL DEPARTURE MADE BY 
MANUFACTURERS AT INSTANCE OF 
AGENCY WITH SALES PROMOTION 
FORCE PROVIDED NEW OUTLETS— 
EXPERIENCE OF THOMAS A; EDISON, 
INC, 


By Charles H. Willard. 


It may not be a bad thing for 

manufacturer, once in a while, 
i) try out some novel advertising 
and selling “stunt,” if for no 
other reason than to shake up the 
dry bones of the business and 
keep it from getting system-bound. 
lor regular consumption, the 
‘stunt” is too strong a medicine 
but as an occasional draft, say as 
a spring tonic, it may contribute 
to the sum. total of ‘results. 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc., com- 
pany, of Orange, N. J., manu- 


facturers of Edison’s phonographs, 
has just tried a small advertising 
and selling campaign in the South- 
ern Atlantic states which, for a 
while, produced great results and 


has led to the adoption of the 
main features and the extension 
of the field 

Within the period of two 
months, ten times as many deal- 
ers were secured as during any 
previous period of twice that 
length, at a cost of only double 
the usual cost. 

The plan was put up to,fhe 
Edison people by a Southern 
agency which had organized a 
sales promotion force with the ex- 
pectation of handling eight or ten 
different specialties, as a sort of 
specialty jobber. This agency had 
seven or eight men, and covered 
the four Southern Atlantic states. 
It knew the Southern situation 
and felt there was a charice to do 
something. 

Under the former system, the 
Edison advertising in the South 
was not correlated in any respect 
with the selling. Various media 
were used, and ‘the copy which 
was run dealt principally with the 
struggle with the various phono- 
graph. companies to secure a 
monopoly of the greatest singers 
and entertainers. 


Now, Southern people are large- 
ly rural, eighty-three per cent of 
them living in the small country 
towns and the open country. Very 
few of these people know any- 
thing about metropolitan opera; 
in most cases they are opposed to 
the theatre. Hence an argument 
about Slezak, as opposed to 
Caruso, has no weight with peo- 
ple who have never heard Slezak 
or Caruso, and who would know 
neither one of them from a Hot- 
tentot or a’ Kamschatkan. 

About ninety-seven per cent of 
the substantial property-owning 
white people, who are the possible 
customers of a phonograph line, 
are church members. 

A change in the policy and copy 
was therefore necessary, since 
it would: have to be made along 
the line of explaining to the 
country people of the South the 
ease with which the phonograph 
can be operated, and the fact that, 
by means of the phonograph the 
old Southern songs such as “Way 
Down Upon the Swanee River,” 
“Nellie Gray,” “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” etc., and the old religious 
songs such as “Sweet Hour - of 
Prayer,” “Nearer My God’ to 
Thee,” etc., might be enjoyed in 
the home, even where there: was 
no one to make the music upon 
the piano or to sing it. 

The Southern people being 
naturally a church-going people, a 
large percentage of them take one 
or more of the religious period- 
icals. More than eighty per cént 
of the substantial dealers are 
said to be subscribers to them, 
so that they serve the double pur- 
pose of a home journal and deal- 
ers’ magazine. 

‘For this reason the .church 
papers were picked as a peculiarly 
desirable medium and copy run in 
seventeen of them—five in North 
Carolina, six in South: Carolina, 
four: in Georgia and. two in 
Florida. The space taken was 
ten inches across three columns. 

‘The names of all. dealers carry- 
ing the phonograph: line . were 
given according to states’; that is, 
all North Carolina dealers ‘in a 
North Carolina paper, etc. Dea!- 
ers, were alsq ‘called for in un- 

occupied ‘territory. Many in- 
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quiries resulted from this, even 
from the jobbers, and new ac- 
counts were added, 

At the same time inquiries from 
consumers came in direct to the 
factory. 

Another feature of some of the 
advertising was a coupon entitling 
the one who presented it to a 
“concert” by the local dealer, who 
thereupon, of course, sold him a 
phonograph, if possible. 

The success of the stunt while 
it lasted was largely due to the 
close tying up of the advertising 
with the selling force. The sales- 
men were given a careful drilling 
in the proposition, and particu- 
larly on the part which the adver- 
tising in the religious weeklies 
played. 

The special campaign lasted 
something less than three months 
and came to an end because the 
advertising agency found it im- 
possible to continue the sales 
promotion force on the lines laid 
down. The salesmen could sell 
one or two specialties but they 
could not handle eight or ten 
without loss of efficiency. The 
mounting cost fell on the agency 
and the plan was dropped. 

The scheme was otherwise all 
right and the Edison company 
took over four of the salesmen 
and extended the plan into four 
other Southern states, using the 
religious weeklies and following 
up the inquiries as before. It can- 
not hope to get such returns as 
before but it has nevertheless de- 
veloped through the stunt a field 
which promises to become pro- 
gressively profitable. 

Oh 

Dr. M. P. Ravenal, director of the 
State Hygienic Laboratory of Wisconsin, 
gave his views on patent medicine ad- 
vertising in an_address recently made 
at Madison. Dr. Ravenal said that 
many religious papers are among the 
worst offenders in publishing patent 
medicine advertisements and that “high- 
brow professors in the university” are 
as ready to take up every new fad and 
“quack medicine” as the most ignorant. 





Newspapers in Illinois have been 
selected by Armour & Co. as the means 
for trying out a large campaign in be- 
half of its soap. The high cost of liv- 
ing is a keynote of the text. 


Louis Ling, an oo, years a ~ 
ber of the Journal staff in Detroit. has 
become associated with the MacManus 
advertising agency of that citv. 








THE ADVERTISER AS AN 
OPTIMIST 





A HUMOROUS COMPARISON OF THE 
CHEERFUL NOTE STRUCK BY THE 
COPY IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS WITH THAT OF THE NEWS 
COLUMNS — FROM ADDRESSES AT 
NEW HAVEN AND BUFFALO 





By Truman De Weese, 
Director of Publicity, The Shredded 

Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, 

Did you ever stop to think how 
advertising lifts our periodical 
literature out of the “Slough of 
Despond”? Let us examine the 
pages of the daily newspaper for 
the purpose of contrasting the 
news columns with the advertis- 
ing columns with reference to 
their influence in moulding and 
shaping public thought. 

I pick up my home newspaper 
under date of December 19 and 
I read in_ glaring headlines, 
“Kills Her Husband. Angry Wife 
Shoots Him When She Sees Him 
Dining With Friends.” This is 
an Associated Press telegram 
from Fort Worth, Texas, de- 
scribing how a man was shot by 
his wife as he sat at supper in a 
grill room with a party of friends. 

Isn’t this a cheerful picture of 
domestic bliss just before the 
Yuletide when the heart of woman 
is supposed to be softened toward 
the delinquencies and weaknesses 
of her human spouse? 

Now let us turn to another col- 
umn for a little uplift and a little 
cheer. Here it is: 

“The sentiment of giving use- 
ful as well as attractive Christ- 
mas presents grows stronger year 
by year. Few things combine the 
qualities of beauty and utility as 
perfectly as do shoes, slippers and 
stockings.” 

Turning again to the news col- 
umns I read this headline over a 
telegram from Pittsburgh, a town 
supposed to be within the confines 
of civilization: “Attacks His 
Wife. Man Then Beats Mother- 
in-Law and Cuts His Own 
Throat.” 

I turn from this picture of sweet 
marital unity and concord once 
more to the advertising columns 
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“Catching 
Up With 


Roosevelt” 


By 


JUDSON C. WELLIVER 


with an 


introduction by 
MR. FRANK A. MUNSEY 


is one of the 


timely articles 


The Munsey 
for March 
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for something bright and cheerful 
to dissipate the gloom, and the fol- 
lowing hopeful announcement 
catches my eye: 

“Where there is a Victor-Vic- 
trola on Christmas morning there 
will be joy and happiness all the 
year around. This wonderful in- 
strument fills a great gap in the 
daily lives of people everywhere; 
brings the world’s best music right 
into the home for everyone to 
enjoy.” 

I wonder if it is within the 
range of the human mind to esti- 
mate the joy that has been taken 
into American homes by these 
wonderful instruments that are 
the outgrowth of Edison’s phono- 
graph. Traverse the entire range 
of advertising, and where will you 
find such a striking illustration of 
the power of advertising to carry 
uplifting and refining influences 
into the homes of the people? 
Without advertising the music of 
the Victor, the Columbia and the 
Edison phonographs would have 
fallen upon listless ears and they 
would have become useless toys. 


A CRUEL STORY FROM CORN BELT 


In the same newspaper I read 
these headlines over a telegram 
from Corning, Iowa, a town in 
the corn belt where the vistas of 
green, topped by waving tassels of 
corn, make a background for the 
little red school-house: 

“Drove Aged Mother 
House in Night-clothes; 
Self.” ; 

This telegram tells a beautiful 
story of a thirty-one-year-old son 
driving his aged father and 
mother from their home in the 
bitter cold. Could anything be 
more uplifting in its influence 
upon the public mind than this 
picture of filial love and fidelity? 

And yet we still find advertis- 
ers who insist that their ads be 
run “next to pure reading mat- 
ter.” Where will you find pure 
reading matter? 

But there is a brighter picture 
somewhere in the paper. You 
will find it in the advertising 
columns. Here it is: 


from 


Kills 


“It is the fashion to send flow- 
ers as Yuletide greetings, either 
a ‘box of flowers, 


a floral corsage, 


“the Charles 








a plant, a fern for the centerpiec: 
or a graceful palm. Giving th 

leading display of flowers an 

plants each year, for several year 
past, has made this store the city’ 

recognized flower shop fo 

Christmas flowers.” 

One item sends an aged father 
and mother out into the cold; th. 
other teaches the beauty and bless 
edness of giving flowers. 

After glancing over these de- 
pressing headlines I look out o: 
the window at a blinding snow- 
storm. A blizzard is raging. A 
chill runs up and down my spina! 
marrow as I once more look into 
the paper for something to buo) 
up and brighten the drooping 
spirit. My eye finally catches this 
outburst in the ad columns: 
“California is truly a Garden of 


Eden. It beckons to you now— 
welcomes you to its flower- 
spangled gardens where the 


laughter of happy children, away 
from all thought of Winter, 
mingles with the music of birds 
who have found their paradise. 
The oranges, the roses, the sunny 
beaches—and the way to get there 
is as pleasant a story as Califor- 
nia itself. Take the de Luxe 
Golden State Limited.” 


+ 0+ 
CANADIAN AD CLUBS ORGANIZE 


A meeting of Canadian Ad Clubs 
affiliated with the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of America was held in the 
rooms of the Toronto Ad Club on the 
avaores of February 22 for the pur- 
ose of organizing a Canadian division. 
epresentatives were present from 
Montreal Publicity Association, the 
Ottawa Ad Club, Peterboro Ad Club 
and Toronto Ad Club 

The sa a ~ ll were ot: 
President, W. Lydiatt, of J. J. 
bons, Limited, Toronto; first Sidacet. 
dent, William Findlay, of the Ottawa 
Free Press; second vice-president, J. J. 
Gallagher, of the Acton Publishing 





company, Montreal; secretary, Adam 
. Smith, of Office Specialty ompany, 
Sees treasurer, J. R. Aylesworth, 


of Stanley Mills & Co., Hamilton; di. 
rectors, at ee ee pocuer, of the Win- 
nipeg K. S. Fenwick, of 
Quebec Ad Club; W. G. Rook and 
F. W. Hunt, of the Toronto Ad Club. 
———+e+—__—_ 


Benj. B. Hampton, who has been out 
of the magazine business since last 
summer, is now connected with the 
Riker & Hegeman chain of drug stores. 


Ww. ¥. Roeceat, so Jong identified with 
Fuller Company, has 
resumed his , position on their 
copy staff at the Chicago office, 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE PURE 
FOOD LAW AMENDMENT 


H. E. Lesan ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
Fesruary 6, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your valued paper of January 25 
contained an article concerning Con- 
sressman Richardson’s bill to extend 
the scope of the present pure food and 
irug law to embrace the afvesiame 
is well as the branding of foods an 
irugs and “devices” for cure. 

From your viewpoint as one of the 
oremost exponents of clean advertis- 
ng and business honesty, and address- 
ig yourselves to what you consider a 
ertain cure for some of the most 
‘agrant of advertising deceits, you 
nade some pretty sweeping statements 
‘o the effect that opposition to the 
Richardson Bill “could come only from 
those who desire to deceive,” that “all 
ilecent advertising men would favor the 
ill,” ete. 

Please let me insist that I am a 
“decent” advertising man. Let me 
also say that J never use drugs or medi- 
ines in any form, whether proprietary 
or by prescription, that I advertise no 
such products, never did, and never 
expect to, and that no one on earth is 
more opposed to dishonesty of any 
kind than I am. 

But I am in grave doubt about the 
wisdom of the passage of the Richard- 
son Bill in its present form, in grave 
doubt about its intent and the honest 
purpose of the forces behind it, and 
can name you many other “decent” ad- 
vertising men who are equally in 
doubt. 

Whereupon you are of course en- 
titled to an explanation. 

The pure food and drug law as it 
now stands is one of the best laws 
passed in recent years. 

Some good lawyers doubt its con- 
stitutionality in all respects; its admin- 
istration has been accompanied by 
some favoritism and some injustice; but 
on the whole it has done wonders to 
checkmate a class of evils which it 
was high time to checkmate, and the 
credit of its ninety-five per cent good 
as well as its five per cent of bad ad- 
ministration, is due Dr. Wiley. 

Dr. Wiley has been the pure food 
and drug law, he is now. 

I don’t know who is to be credited 
Outside of the 





with passing the law. 
Congressmen themselves (who are 
purely incidental, of course), Heinz, 
of Pittsburgh, is probably entitled to a 
good deal of the credit and_ other 
people claim some of it; while the 
American Medical Association claims 
all the credit. 

The American Medical Association is 
a wonderful organization. It consists 
of 80,000 physicians, nearly all “regu- 
lars” or “allopaths,” and the organiza- 
tion is absolutely dominated by the 
allopathic school of medicine. 

Their lobby for the pure food law 
was generous, active and effective. 

Dr. Wiley is their man—so is every 
single one of the other 7,000 doctors 
employed by the United States Gov- 
ernment, there not being an eclectic, 
homeopath, osteopath or any other 
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photion except allopath—on Uncle 
am’s payroll, 

The American Medical Association 
also maintains a big lobby in favor of 
a National department or bureau of 


health which by their own statements’ 


they expect to use to co-ordinate all the 


health activities of the Federal Govern-' 


ment and those of the states and 
“crush out such ‘fakes’ as osteopathy 
and Christian Science,” and put the 
eclectic and homeopathic physicians out 
of business, as well as those they call 
“the patent medicine men” and “food 
adulterators.” 

Thus the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has forced the somewhat gro- 
tesquely anomalous situation of com- 
pelling Christian Scientists, who are 
entirely opposed to drugs, the osteo- 
paths who are nearly so, and the eclec- 
tics and the homeopaths who are “mild” 
believers in drugs, and those opposed to 
compulsory vaccination, to oppose laws 
which are also opposed by the patent 
medicine fakers and all the unmen- 
tionable medical and corrupt food birds 
of prey. 

And, of course, the American Med- 
ical Association pretend that this par- 
ticular Richardson bill is aimed only 
at the latter named. 

In the light of this statement please 
re-examine the bill. Note the reading 
into the bill of “device’’ as well as 
“mixture” or “substance” “intended 
for the cure, mitigation or prevention 
of disease of either man or other 
animals.” 

With “device” added to “mixture” 
and “substance” what would the law 
not cover? : 

“Device” is one of the broadest 
words in the English language and 
means anything ‘‘devised’—machine, 
instrument, book, or even thought. 
With the law carrying this word the 
American Medical Association doctors 
administering the law might claim con- 
trol over all tke paraphernalia of the 
homeopaths and osteopaths, over the 
literature of Mental Science and Chris- 
tian Science, over everything “devised” 
by any other school ef healing if it 
were an object of movement from one 
state to another, and claimed to even 
“mitigate” disease. 

Through bureaucratic etiquette and 
precedent, the postal privileges might 
even be invoked to aid such ruling. 

This means, dear Printers’ Ink, that 
any “misleading statements” of any 
kind about “cure of disease” or “any 
remedial property” or “expression of 
opinion concerning the physiological, 
therapeutic, nutritive or remedial prop- 
erty” or action of any “mixture,” “‘sub- 
stance” or “DEVICE” in any ad, 
printed circular, letter or anything, 
would gubject all of such “mixtures,” 
“substatices” or “DEVICES” to seizure 
under the pure food and drug law. 

And who is to judge? 

Dr. Wiley and the American Medical 
Association. 

The hand of the American Medical 
Association is clearly shown in two 
places in Sec. 8, where it patroniz- 
ingly speaks of the “laity,” which 
means those who are not regular or 
allopathic physicians, for all else is 
“laity” to them. 


Of course, the physicians of tie 
American Medical Association will s.y 
“Bosh!” to such possibilities or inte:i- 
tions. 

But a few weeks ago one of the:e 
government allopathic doctors put an 
executive order before President Tai., 
which after he had signed as “routir< 
business” blossomed forth as one of tli- 
most remarkable ukases ever issue 
under a democratic government. 

It made the allopaths the police, tl 
courts, the jury and the executioner co 
all health matters in the Panama Cana 
zone, shutting out homeopaths, ostec 
naths, electics, Christian Scientists, etc 

Under pressure from the Christia: 
Scientists the President modified th 
order to permit Christian Scientists t 
practice, but the “routine order” stii 
stands against the other minor schools 

Do you want, by passing the Rich 
ardson bill, without proper safeguards 
to make it possible to have all this o: 
more power assumed by the _allopath 
over other schools of healing, an 
make these medical bigots the police 
the court, the jury and the executioner 
against every food and drug manufac 
turer or vendor in the United States? 

Then Mr. Post would not only be 
chastened by Collier’s if he claimed 
Grapenuts_ could cure appendicitis, but 
let the Cream of Wheat advertising 
man beware of saying his food builds 
muscle, or O’Sullivan’s Rubber Heels 
claim to relieve “that tired feeling,” 
or the osteopathic textbook claim “un- 
orthodox” means of healing. 

And let the Christian Science Pub- 
lishing House and the American Bible 
Society beware of the seizure of their 
“devices” which claim that “the leaves 
of the tree (of Life) are for the heal- 
ing of the nations.” ‘ 

ho, dear Printers’ Inx, look into 
litical “de- 
vices’”’—the le “kickers” out of 
your bill—and let it be for that which it 
seems to be; and then ask advertising 
men who are familiar with the situa- 
tion, as well as “‘decent,” to help you 
secure its passage. 

Otherwise the bill will be defeated, 
because my experience has been that 
the legislators at Washington are too 
alert not to find the joker in any bill 
presented to them for consideration, 
and much too honest to allow any 
kind of a bill to become a law to be 
used for a purpose that is not frankly 
set forth before the legislators when 
the bill is on its passage. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. E. Lesan. 


ae tec 
“CHAUTAUQUANS” 


the matter —. O84 the 
etesta 


At a recent dinner of The Chautau- 
qua County Club of New York, held 
at the Manhattan Hotel, the number of 
men from that county who have be- 
come identified with the publishing 
business was noticeable. Among 
them were J. H. McGraw, of the Mc- 
Graw Publishing Company; H. M. 
Swetland, sonenray owner 
Automobile, E. . Harris 
Harris-Dibble Co E. L. 


—_ Powers, 
of the magazine Good Roads. 
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First National Bank 
Building, Chicago 
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Street Car Advertising 
is used constantly by 
the great leaders in 
every line of business. 
It is used by the Largest 
Department Stores in the 
world, because they know 
the extensive growth of the 
trolley systems is the reason 
for their own growth. With- 
out trolleys there would be 
only neighborhood stores. 


Street Railways Advertising Co. 


LARGEST ADVERTISING ORGANIZATION IN THE WORLD 


Representing exclusively, the Street Car Service 
in more than three-fourths of the cities and towns 
in the United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Philippine Islands and Brazil, 
HOME OFFICE: 
Flatiron Building, New York 


Western Office: == ) Pacific Coast: 

















San Francisco 
California Street 
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Cut Down Your Daily De- 
livery Costs With a 


NEW,ERA TrI-CAR, 








We want you to direct your attention 
to the New Era Tri-Car, 

Because it will increase your business 
and reduce your cost of delivery. 

Because it will place you in close touch 
with your customers and allow you a 
greater radius than heretofore. 

Because it will make more deliveries 
and will deliver more goods than the horse- 
drawn vehicle. 

Because it is cheaper to buy and main- 
tain than either the horse and wagon or 
the motor car. 

Because the Tri-Car has been tested, 
tried, and has proved equal to the condi- 
tions that go to make up the average. 


The daily average cost of running the 
Tri-Car, based on the experience of 
scores of merchants, does not exceed 
25 cents. 


Compare this cost with that of the horse 
and wagon or the automobile. 

Can you and your customers receive the 
service that the Tri-Car offers at this low 
cost? 

The many advantages the Tri-Car of- 
fers over other forms of delivery should be 
some inducement for you to use the coupon. 

Send it to-day before your competitor 
steals a march on you. 


THE NEW ERA AUTO-CYCLE COMPANY 
31 Dale Avenue DAYTON, OHIO 





THE NEW ERA AUTO-CYCLE CO. 
31 Dale Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


Send me your literature. 
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BUILDING UP A HEALTHY 
MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS 





LESSONS THAT MAY BE_DERIV) > 
FROM AN EXAMINATION IN T! 
CAUSES OF SOME MORE OR LE 
SUDDEN “DEATHS” — FLAGRA’* 
VIOLATION OF CARDINAL RU 
CHIEF CAUSE—THE EXPLANATI( 
OF THE’ REMARKABLE SUCCESS ( 
SOME MAIL-ORDER GRANTS 





By Roy B. Simpson, 
Advertising Mana ane of ma Joh: 
son & Rand Shoe Co., S 
Louis, Mo. 


[EpIToRIAL NoTE :—This article is t! 
“business clinic’ hel 
Louis Advertising Men’ 
League. .. Mr. Simpson explained th: 
purpose of this clinic as follows: “A 
our friends of the medical professio 
hold their clinics to find remedies fo 


by the St. 


human ills, we as business doctors 
should work to determine the cause 
that make business sick and if possibl 
discover a remedy.” 

The mail-order family is one of 
the largest in the world of busi- 
ness. It has a few giants in it 
and a lot of husky youngsters. 
Among its members are found 
many imbeciles, invalids and de- 
generates. There are a lot of 
black sheep in this family, to say 
nothing of several thousand runts. 
The runts will never be anything 
else, therefore we will eliminate 
them from consideration. 

There have been a large num- 
ber of deaths in this family so we 
will take a few of the corpses and 
dissect them to locate the cause of 
their death, the better to guide 
ourselves and keep clear of simi- 
lar troubles. We will take some 
of the members who have re- 
gained health after a serious ill- 
ness and endeavor to learn the 
cause of the trouble and what 
remedies were adopted to effect a 
cure. We will take a few of the 
giants and give them a thorough 
examination and endeavor to an- 
alyze the diet that made them 
grow and prosper. 

Case No. 1—The name of this 
member is “a popular typewriter,” 
the offspring of a Pittsburgh 
genius. He nursed his baby sev- 
eral-years and finally he thought 
it was so much better than any 
other babies in its class that he 
would reproduce it in large quan- 











tities and sell it to the public for 
$50. His plans were carefully 
drawn. Beautiful booklets were 
written and very strong advertise- 
nents prepared. He submitted the 
whole proposition to the advertis- 
‘ng manager of a popular weekly 
oublication, who convinced the 
anguine inventor that it would 
yay him to spend about $50,000 
for advertising in that journal. 
The advertising manager of that 
iublication called me into consul- 
‘ation with the officers and direc- 
ors of the typewriter concern. 

We spent a half day in the di- 
rectors’ room in the office of the 
publisher. I examined the book- 
let and found it well written. I 
then read the advertisement and 
it was good, but when I fondled 
Mr. Typewriter, played with him 
and made him do his stunts, I 
changed my mind about the ad- 
vertisement. 

I called in an expert stenog- 
rapher to give the new machine a 
speed test. She had nothing but 
praise for its simplicity, but she 
failed to develop the necessary 
speed. . She also discovered that 
there were three points of resist- 
ance on the downward stroke of 
the keys while on the standard 
machines there is only one point 
of resistance. 

One sentence in the advertise- 
ment read—“This typewriter will 
do all that any typewriter will 
do.” 

I told the gentlemen that that 
plan would fail because it had 
been clearly demonstrated that the 
new machine was not in a class 
with the hundred dollar machines 
and if they undertook to sell their 
typewriter by mail on a guarantee 
of satisfaction or money back they 
would have fifty per cent of them 
returned. 

The inventor declared that the 
young lady demonstrator was not 
familiar with this machine and 
that a little practice would enable 
her to do as much work and do it 
as well as any work she had pre- 
viously done on machines costing 
twice as much, 

As a business doctor I would 
not recede from the position I 
had taken. The others did not 
agree with me. They proceeded 
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Which is Which? 


This sanitary desk is made 
of quartered oak, but the vertical 
filing cabinet which is a the 
same finish, is solid steel. 


All the beautiful grain 
effects of the wood are duplicated 
on the steel. 


Globe=Wernicke 
Filing Cabinets 


ean be obtained in both wood 
and steel as preferred, but the 
bodies of the files illustrated above 
are of steel. 


“eé . . 
We call them ‘“‘friction- 
less,’’ because they never balk 
and snag as do wooden files that are 
not thoroughly seasoned, 


We ship on approval, 
freight paid nse 


See our displays at anyone of 


our branch stores as listed below, 
or catalog mailed on request. 


Simply address, Dept. P. K. 810. 
The Globe“Wernicke Co., 


Cincinnati 


os 


Branch Stores: 





New York - - 380-382 Broadway 
Philadelphia - -~- -- 1012-1014 Chestnut St. 
. minege - - - - a ash Ave. 
Chi _ 231 235 So. im bash A 
- - 91-93 aera! *. 
Washington - - 1218-1220 F ie 
Cincinnati - - .- 128-134 E, Fourth x: 
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to launch the campaign as it had 
been planned. Many typewriters 
were sold, but more than seventy- 
five per cent of them were re- 
turned as unsatisfactory. 

This subject died and the :lis- 
ease that killed it was misrepre- 
sentation. The company had a 
good article and should have built 
up a large business by selling it 
strictly on its merits. The in- 
ventor in his enthusiasm actually 
believed that the machine would 
do all he claimed for it. He had 
lived and slept with his “baby” 
for so many years that he did not 
know any other and his associates 
were too willing to let him have 
his own way in dictating the sales 
policy. 

Case No. 2—This case is that 
of “Misses’ Cloaks and Suits.” Its 
parents lived in New York State 
and they believed a large distribu- 
tion could be obtained by selling 
cloaks and suits and giving a pre- 
mium on each cloak or suit sold 
by the first purchaser in each 
town. The first customer in this 
manner would pay for her own 
garment with premiums earned. 

A very strong advertisement 
was written. It showed a beauti- 
ful woman in a handsomely tail- 
ored gown. This advertisement 
announced “You can clothe your- 
self without cost.” It brought a 
large number of replies and later 
this same ad was sent out in the 
form of a circular to a large 
mailing list of people who buy 
goods by mail. 

People who replied to the ad- 
vertisement received the same text 
matter in a letter and with it a 
catalogue in which the same tail- 
ored lady was reproduced on the 
first page and the price of the 
gown was given. The catalogue 
showed numerous other cloaks 
and suits and the price of each 
was given in large black type. The 
premium plan was given on the 
last page of the book in very small 
type. 

This plan had just the opposite 
effect from what was intended. 
When the people who answered 
the advertisement, as well as those 
who were circularized, read this 
booklet, their first impression was 
that the talk about the free suit 











was simply a subterfuge to get 
them to send for the catalogue and 
read it. Their disappointment was - 
so keen that when they: read the 
plan on the last page they were 
disgusted. The net result was less 
than two per cent of orders oui 
of the fifty or sixty thousand 
names handled. 

This member had spent the bulk 
of his capital in the initial cam- 
paign and on the poor showing 
made at the start found it very 
difficult to get additional capital 
with which to correct his mis- 
take. Finally he discovered a man 
who had lived for many years 
with mail-order buyers—the plan 
was re-written and the booklet re- 
arranged and now the business is 
recovering from a bad case of in- 
fantile paralysis and bids fair to 
become a healthy member of this 
family, 

The cause of the trouble in this 
case was incompetence and stu- 
pidity. 

Case No. 3—The name of this 
subject is “Mr. High-grade Bug- 
gy.” His parents were large and 
powerful and they made every 
type of buggy, big, little, old and 
young, but this particular member 
of the buggy family was of a 
grade that usually sells for $190. 
It was advertised direct to the 
user at the very attractive price 
of $60. The advertisements were 
well written and the catalogue 
was complete and well arranged. 
A large list of farm journals and 
mail-order publications were used 
and replies were obtained at the 
low cost of fifty cents each. 

The manager of this particular 
infant smiled and said “Fine. We 
are going to do a big business.” 
He mailed out his catalogues ard 
two weeks later when it was sug- 
gested that he follow-up these 1n- 
quiries he yawned and said, “Oh 
well, I’ve got plenty of time—I’ll 
wait a few days.” And finally his 
follow-up letter was sent out a 
month after the catalogues had 
been mailed. The catalogues and 
first letter brought considerable 
business, but not enough to en- 
able this concern to break even 
on its initial expenditure. 

The manager was then urged to 
send another follow-up letter. But 
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Localized Circulation 
is the Best 


Every advertiser strives to eliminate waste 
circulation. This has always been the case. 
It always will be the case. Somebody recently 
took it upon himself to exploit LOCALIZED 
CIRCULATION. The successful adver- 
tiser KNOWS that the most concentrated cir- 
culation is the Daily Newspaper. This is 
particularly true-in 


THE SOUTH 


“The Most Prosperous Section of the World” 


In this great, growing, Prosperous South- 
land, the Daily Newspaper has no waste cir- 
culation for the general advertiser. These 
papers GO HOME. They PAY the adver- 
tiser. They gett QUICK ACTION. Definite 
facts and figures by writing any of the 
following: 


ALABAMA | ~ NORTH CAROLINA 
irmingham Ledger ‘ 
Mobile Register (M & S) Charlotte News (E & S) 

Monrgomery Advertiser (M & S) SOUTH CAROLINA 
FLORIDA ‘ 

Jacksonville Metropolis (E) Columbia Stece (i . 
OXibany Herald (E bp 

any Hera 

Atlanta Constitution (M & S) yee am 

Scania ional a Chattanooga ‘Times (M & S) 

Augusta Chronicle (M & S) — rt ety Tribune (M & S) 

Columb t&S noxville Sentine 

erm News tf)" seen Memphis Coane hein) (M & S) 

Macon Telegraph (M & S Memphis News-Scimitar (E) 

Sevmanet Morning News Mt & S) Nashville Banner (E) 

avannah oo (E) 

KENTUCK TEXAS 

Louisville Peavier- Seana) (M & S) Houston Chronicle (E'& S) 
LOUISIANA, ia San Antonio Express (M & S) 

ew Orleans Item ( 

New Orleans Picayune (M & S) VIRGINIA 

New Orleans States (E & S) Richmond Journal (E) 

New Orleans Times-Democrat (M & S) Richmond News Leader (E) 


Combined Circulation Nearly a Million 
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he yawned and said, “Oh, well, 
I’ll wait a little while.” He kept 
putting it off until, in order to 
prevent further loss, he was re- 
placed by a live man who fully 
understood and appreciated the 
value of the consistent and vigor- 
ous follow-up campaign. This 
member has recovered and is now 
very prosperous. 


THE GIANTS 


We will now take four well- 
known cases of large enterprises 
which have been built up from 
small beginnings by selling direct 
to the consumer. In each case the 
growth has been continuous. 

Case No. 4—Mr. Kalamazoo 
Stove is the name of this subject. 
Its father is Mr. William Thomp- 
son, one of the best-known de- 
signers of stoves and ranges in 
this or any other country. Mr. 
Thompson built a big factory at 
Kalamazoo and started to compete 
with Garland, Jewel, Charter Oak 
and other well-known stoves. It 
was Mr. Thompson’s idea to sell 
to the retail merchant, but he 
found later that he could distrib- 
ute his stoves more economically 
by mail, direct to the user, so he 
made his plans accordingly. 

The slogan “A Kalamazoo Di- 
rect to You” is known throughout 
the English-speaking world. Mr. 
Thompson has built up one of the 
largest stove concerns in ithe 
United States by advertising 
truthfully and fulfilling all his 
promises. Other stove concerns 
had the same opportunity. Some 
had probably as good an article, 
but they either misrepresented 
their goods, or failed to follow- 
up inquiries. They yawned and 
said, “We'll wait a little while,” 
oa Mr. Thompson stayed on the 
job. 

Case No. 5—The name of this 
subject is Mr. National Cloak and 
Suit Company and its parents are 
the Rosenbaum boys, of New 
York City. There are five of 
them and they were born and 
raised as country merchants in 
North Carolina. Some twelve or 
fourteen. years ago they decided 
they would honor New York by 
starting a little made-to-order 
cloak and suit establishment. They 
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knew how to make their goc 's 
honestly and how to tell the tri h 
about them. They have gro: : 
continuously , until to-day th y 
have the largest made-to-orc:r 
ladies’ garment business in t:e 
world. It has been stated th 
their annual sales are somethi 
like twelve millions of dollars. 

Many other suit and cloak co: 
cerns had the same opportuniti: 
and some of them more capit.! 
to start with than the Rosenbau 
Bros. had, but they failed to | 
fair with their customers and : 
the matter of following up it 
quiries they yawned and sai: 

‘Well, we'll wait a little while 
The Rosenbaum boys stayed on 
the job. 

Case No. 6—The biggest gian: 
in the mail-order business is the 
Sears-Roebuck Company, of Chi- 
cago. Barely sixteen years ago in 
a little town in Minnesota this 
baby was born and with a policy 
of satisfaction or money back it 
has grown to be the largest re- 
tail merchandising concern in the 
world with annual sales close to 
eighty millions of dollars. Hun- 
dreds, yes thousands, of other 
men had the same opportunity as 
Dick Sears had, but he stayed on 
the job while they either misrep- 
resented their wares or failed to 
give proper attention to their in- 
quiries. 

The mail-order business may be 
divided into four classes. 

First, the manufacturer who re- 
ceives mail orders from the retail 
merchants with whom he does 
business. The general distribu- 
tion in this class is done by trav- 
eling salesmen, but a large volume 
of business is handled entirely by 
means of correspondence. All of 
you are so familiar with the meth- 
ods employed by this class of dis- 
tribution that we will pass it by 
without further discussion, 

Second, the big general mer- 
chant who sells direct to the con- 
sumer. This class employs no 
salesmen. They are _ generally 
known as catalogue houses. In 
this class is included the Sears- 
Roebuck Company, Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Bellas-Hess & Co., 
etc. 

We find that their growth has 
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‘een due to dependable merchan- 

ise, sufficient capital for advertis- 
ug and a thorough understanding 
f the needs of people who buy 
oods by mail. In these three 
undamental elements we find the 
ighest development of energy 
nd fair dealing. 

Third, the smaller concerns sell- 
ng only one line such as jewelry, 
ullinery or hand-made novelties. 
n this class are included such 
-oncerns as Loftis Brothers, Gage 
illinery Company and Francis 
:. Lester Company. 


In this class good illustrations, — 


ood merchandise and truthful ad- 
vertising has been largely respon- 
sible for the success of the con- 
cerns named. Loftis was one of 
the first in the field with his dia- 
mond plan and he has been suc- 
cessfully imitated by a half score 
of others, all of whom have made 
good because they have been as 
fair with their customers as Loitis 
has been. 

It is possible to take a line of 
hand-made novelties and sell them 
successfully by mail at a profit. 
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The location for such a business 
does not matter much. As an 
example of this you will remem- 
ber the case of Francis E, Lester, 
of Mesilla Park, N. Mex. Several 
years ago Mr. Lester conceived 
the idea of selling Indian blankets, 
Mexican jewelry, etc., direct by 
mail. His business friends in Chi- 
cago told him it could not be done, 
but he fooled them. Mr. Lester 
started with a capital of five thou- 
sand dollars and has built up.a 
business that yielded him about 
$45,000 clear of all expenses in 
one year. 

Fourth, the specialty manufac; 
turer selling a single article of 
merchandise direct to the user. In 
this class is included such articles 
as stoves, washing machines, 
pianos, etc. It is in this class 
that the largest number of failures 
are to be found. These failures 
are due primarily to lack of cap- 
ital, incompetence and misrepre- 
sentation. 

The specialty article best adapt- 
ed for mail-order promotion is the 
new and novel thing that fills 
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some long-felt want. This is par- 

ticularly true when the article is 

designed for household use. Not 
only must the article be meritori- 
ous, but there must be a good plan 
behind it and sufficient money to 
get it before the people. 

Many mail-order advertisers 
make the mistake of starting with 
too small a capital. They fail to 
recognize the fact that this is the 
age of big things and we expect 
to accomplish as much in one year 
as our ancestors did in twenty 
years. Few people appreciate 
what a large amount of ye A it 
requires to get their goods before 
even a small proportion of our 
ninety-five million population. | 

Energy in the mail-order busi- 

. ness means “keeping everlastingly 
on the job.” You advertise to se- 
cure inquiries for your catalogues 
or to bring orders for something 
you are offering at cost or less 
to get the names of mail-order 
buyers on your books. You must 
follow up your catalogue requests 
to make them steady buyers and 
you must also follow up those 
who bought the leader you adver- 
tised before you can sell them 
other goods at a profit. 

I have seen the seventh follow- 
up letter bring more business than 
the preceding six letters com- 
bined. Sometimes it pays to fol- 
low up a good lead ten times or 
more. Traveling salesmen call on 
their prospective customers many 
times. The live insurance man 
and book salesman never let up 
on a good prospect until they get 
his application. The same per- 
sistency should be applied to the 
mail-order business. Your cata- 
logues, letters and other follow-up 
material are your salesmen. Keep 
them busy. 


THE DEADLY DISEASE OF MISREPRE- 
SENTATION 


It will be seen from the anal- 
ysis that the sickness and death 
in this great family is chiefly 
caused by misrepresentation and 
misrepresentation is a cancer on 
the business body. Hundreds of 
dead businesses would be alive to- 
day and healthy had they not lied 
about themselves and thei~ mer- 
chandise. 
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The advertiser, be he retail mcr- 
chant, manufacturer, or mai’- 
order concern, who misrepresei.'s 
his goods is worse than a thic! 
because he is untrue to hims 
and unfair to the people who ai< 
giving him a chance to grow. 
The St. Louis Advertising Mer , 
League could not perform 1: 
greater public service than 
work for the enactment of a la 
imposing a heavy fine for misleac- 
ing advertising of whatsoever nz- 
ture and let it- hit wherever 
may. Misrepresentation is nct 
confined to the mail-order busi- 
ness. This disease is found in 
nearly every line of business higii 
and low. It should be dissecte:! 
out root and branch. Truthful 
advertising is what we need be 
cause “truth is mighty and mus: 


prevail.” 
—_—+or————_ 


PREPARING TO GO TO DALLAS 


It is expected that governors from 
at least five Southern states will at- 
tend the convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America which 
opens in Dallas, Texas, on May 19. 

A. McKeand, a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the association, has 
received acceptances from these state 
executives: W. W. Kitchin, of North 
Carolina; Cole L. Blease of South 
Carolina; William H. Mann, of Vir- 
ginia; Ben W. Hooper, of Tennessee, 
and Philips S. magne ae: of Mary- 
land. A special train will go to Dal- 
las with the Carolina delegation and 
four of these governors will be in the 
party. Governor Goldsborongh will 
ride with the Baltimore delegation. 

_ Denver gyn men are reported 
as having engage 200 rooms in 
Dallas’s new $3,000,000 hotel. 

Los Angeles will send a train and 
delegations from San Diego, Seattie, 
Santa Rosa, Oroville and a number of 
other places will swell the throng. 
“J. Charles Green, who has been ac- 
tive in the On-to-Dallas movement, is 
now on his way to Honolulu,” said 
Secretary A. L. Hall of the “On-to- 
Dallas” committee, “‘to organize an ad- 
vertising club which will affiliate im- 
mediately with the national organiza- 
sion and arrange to send a delegation to 
Dallas.” , 

John Akerman, of London, chairman 
of the ‘‘On-to-Dailas” committee. wis 
working with the idea of getting‘a 
number of British advertising men ‘to 
come over for the festivities. 

i - 


Newspaper space has been enlisted to 
further the suffrage movement in Wis- 
consin. Women of the Dane County 
Equal Suffrage League have arranged 
a series of two-inch double column ad- 
vertisemnts to be run every day in the 
Madison dailies from now until No- 
vember. 
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CIRCULATION STATEMENT 


Southern Ruralist 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Distribution by States—February Ist, 1912 


Paid Sample Total 
Subscribers Copies Mailed 

















GHORGTA: .o6i 5005 hesaks 27,117 — 27,117 
AA BAMA.  cysccciecncwea 21,062 — 21,062 
DEOMI. %acwnacaenie% eee 15,788 ae 15,788 
MN isi tick cevex cree 12,390 — 12,390 
SOUTH CAROLINA .... 14,089 me 14,089 
MGOSISSIE EL .c.eciccnteccs 9,427 — 9,427 
E@UISIAMA: sAciisc cscs 67,11 ae 6,711 
NORTH CAROLINA..... 3,535 — 3,535 
AIREANSAS ssicccvecadars 2,537 — 2,537 
FE ES os 6.0 6 0 ots ews 2,167 —- 2,167 
MENTUCKY .cscc cceaes 705 — 705 
BRTAROMA coccices awe 581 — 581 
SCATTERED .oidicccdceiees §,853 3,000 8,853 
121,962 3,000 124,962 

DOES: (arises aw aisien Sac ewe sana oemcanccmegnees 1,300 
Field ior Files and Special Calle. «2. 0. <cce secs 738 
DO MINCE ino itecetcccScemcalceserinns 127,000 


ADVERTISING RATE 50c per agate line. $7.00 an 
inch flat each insertion. Based on a circulation of 100,000 
=, subscribers. Page Rate $325.00 flat. Page contains 
752 lines. 


Our January statement showed 110,822 paid subscribers. 
We now have net gain in paid subscriptions in last four 
weeks of 11,140. 








The SOUTHERN RURALIST is published Semi-Monthly Ist and 
15th. Forms Close ten days previous to date of issue. 


SOUTHERN RURALIST COMPANY 


Atlanta, Georgia 
New York Office, A. H. Brruxncstea, 1 Madison Ave. 





Chicago rel at Louis Office 
J. C. Bru D. McKinney 
816 1st Nat. Bank Bldg. 8rd 4 Bank Bidg. 
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dvertising man- 
ager open 
for position 
—preferconcern 
with wide distribu- 
tion or having re- 
sources to obtain it. 
No matter where lo- 
cated. 


TRAINING: Up- 
building one or more 
registered brands that 
appeal to consumer di- 
rect. 

Strong support to 
sales organization that 
sell one-line product 
from own agencies or 
jobbers or to general 
dealers direct. 

Know retail condi- 
tions and problems of 
per-capita consumption. 

Practical knowledge 
obtained back of coun- 
ter, in the field and fac- 


tory. 

EX PERIENCE: 
Three years with pres- 
ent advertising agency. 
A: distinctive concern 
known for the prepara- 
tion and execution of 
successful merchandis- 
ing work. 

Four years in general 
agency. field; editor of a 
retailers’ advertising sys- 
tem. Capable corre- 
spondent. 

For over four years 
preparing business liter- 
ature for manufactur- 
ers. Publist of excep- 


tional value. 

Selection of mediums: 
newspapers, magazines and 
outdoor advertising are in- 
dicated here. 

Associates are men of rare 
business calibre; which com- 
pletes a training far above 
the average. 


Man and references open 
* investigatio 
Address: INSIDE MAN, 


Box 422; Printers’ Ink. 12 
West 81st Street, New York. 


















WHY HE REGARDS RACIN 
AS GOOD ADVERTISING 





AN AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTUR:é 
EXPOUNDS THE ADVANTAGES, 
HE SEES THEM, OF CONTESTS 
HIS ANSWER TO SOLICITORS W1! 
WOULD HAVE HIM CHANGE H 
WAYS—RACING AS A FACTOR 1} 
SALESMANSHIP 


By. Geo. M. Dickson, 
General Manager, National Motor V:- 
hicle Company, Indianapolis. 
Strange as it may seem, I hav 
a lot of fun out of being alive an. 
listening to the “set speeches” co 
advertising solicitors, who have 
kept the grass low in summer 
and the snow packed in winter. 

treading their way to my office. 

For, you see, there is one thing 
I know is going to be told me 
with all the importance of a man 
who might have just discovered a 
great secret, namely, “Stop your 
racing.” 

Many a wise man, I mean it, 
too, capable and bright, polished 
by experience, has leaned forward 
toward me, and pounding his fist 
on my desk, urged me for the 
sake of all that’s holy, to stop 
racing. Because—and they all 
give the same answer in varied 
forms—it is not good salesman- 
ship; in other words, they say we 
commit commercial suicide. 

Then, along comes another man 
and he registers his objection. He 
says that because our National 
“40” is the: world’s stock cham- 
pion, because it did break and 
still holds the world’s road race 
record, etc., it has a “runaway,” 
“speed lustful,” etc., etc. repu- 
tation. 

Now all of this presents a beau- 
tiful selling problem. 

To race costs monev, the same 
as buying space for advertising. 

Many a time, too, you lose a 
race, when it was, by aH laws of 
averages, your victory. Another 
driver may get careless, or a mil- 
lion and one other uncontrollable 
things might happen to cause you 
to lose a race, when your car was 
amply capable of winning. This 
is the chance part of the business. 
Every time your car enters a 
speed battle, you stake your repu- 
























tation to a large degree upon its 
erformance. Win to-day and 
lose to-morrow. and where are 
uu, ahead or behind? Lose all 
e time and you certainly are 
n bad.” It is enough of a prob- 
‘im when you win eighty-four 
(rst places, as we did in 1911. 
So, for the sake&of being con- 
ete, let us consider our own 
rticular problem as it stands 
-day, as I am familiar with it. 
ast year we won the stock cham- 
p:onship, world’s road race rec- 
ccd, “cleaned up”in hill climbing 
contests, made the world’s fastest 
ock straightaway mile record 
1 the beach, and a long list of 
ther winnings that we have 
rowded in small type into a book 
‘ontaining eighteen pages. In 
act a review of the 1911 racing 
history as recently compiled by 
the American Automobile Asso- 
iation looks like an advertise- 
ment for National “40” cars. 
We honestly advertise that rac- 
ing has had a great deal to do 
with the building of our car. Rac- 
ing tracks have been the labora- 
tories where our products have 
been put through the white heat 
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of analytical tests; where every | 


ounce of power and every fiber of 
strength has been given every 
possible brutal test. A 300-mile 
race at sustained terrific speed, 
will test a car better than ordinary 
service in the hands of a private 
owner for three years. 

We have been honest with our- 


selves and with our customers. If | 
a weakness developed in a race, | 


we saw to it that thenceforth 
it never appeared again. Then 
here is the beautiful part of 
this racing business; it is all done, 
not in the secret recesses of your 
own factory, but in the open 
broad daylight before the world 
and in competition with your 
competitor. It gives the public its 
one best opportunity to measure 
worth. Of course, all this I am 
saying, refers not to special speed 
creations, but to stock cars, the 
cars anyone can buy, the same as 
we list in our catalogues. 

Now with this point of actual 
building value gained from races 
understood, let us consider the 
next—that of publicity. As said 














Mr. | 
Advertising 
Agent: 


It is mecessary to 
know about progres- 
sive publications to 
give your clients the 
best service. 


A publication edited 
for the subscriber 
you know is the one 
that has the readers. 


TO-DAY’S 
MAGAZINE 


pays on direct re- 
turns which proves 
we have the buying 
power. 


600,000 


Guaranteed Each Issue 





Let us tell you more 
about To-Day’s 
Magazine. 








WILL C. IZOR 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
1 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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before, if you win, the publicity 
is invaluable, and if you lose— 
well that is your gamble. It is up 
to you to make the car right. 


NO CAUSE FOR SPEEDING 


As to the popular impression 
that curts your car, i 
too fast, etc., ‘this may be true. 
It has no reason to be, however. 
Any car built in the world of our 
class in price, or over, is entirely 
too fast for you if carelessly put 
to the limit of speed. Why. should 
one cut capers with a famous 
racing car that he would not try 
with any other? There is no rea- 
son. If a man gets to “speeding 
it” with a National, it is not the 
fault of the car. In fact, we argue 
that our machine, tested for re- 
liability and safety in thousands 
of miles of races, is more to be 
trusted to meet and conquer the 
obstacles of either town usage or 
touring car purposes than a ma- 
chine which has never been in 
“the refining furnaces.” 

I believe that it is not suicide 
for us to race, but rather sales- 
manship of the best kind, if 
adapted in the proper manner. 

Let the dealers and salesmen 
show the conservative buyer 
that he need not be shy of the 
National’s speed victories because 
it rides as comfortably, is as easy 
to control, has power for emer- 
gencies, and is as reliable as any 
car ever built. In case a man 
wants speed, it is there. Then, 
too, many of our owners take 
pride in this car’s renowned line- 
age. The fact that it has a heri- 
tage- of years of successes en- 
hances its value, gives it a “breed,” 
as it were. 

No, I cannot see the objections 
of my friends, the solicitors, who 
say racing is suicide. I tell you 
it is the greatest walking, .talking, 
living demonstrating salesman of 
the automobile world to-day. 
That is—for the winner. 

In spite of all the theory that 
has been urged against the prac- 
tice, it is our experience that 
racing does increase sales and 
make sales easier all along the 
line.. Our victories give us pres- 
tige with the trade. The victories 
also make live news copy, render- 









ing possible effective campaign 
after races have been won. 

We have followed this matte 
closely and have noted that when 
ever. one of our cars wins a rac 
there is an.instant stimulation o 
interest. which capable develop- 
ment easily develops into sales. 

_There is another point to con 
sider. A race won causes th: 
owner of the make of car to b 
proud. ‘Car owners are neve: 
tired of telling how a duplicat. 
of their machine won such ani 
such a race. 

_———_+o>—_— 
“CUSTOMERS” NOW; NOT “TH! 
PUBLIC” 





_The big modern corporation is begit 
ning to stop using the familiar tern 
‘the public,” so an article in the Feb 
ruary number of the New York Telc 
phone Review, written by Cromwell 
Childe, says. The article is made up 
of a series of entertaining anecdotes 
that are illustrative of modern com 
mercial management as it has evolved 
in the direction of. efficiency. 

_ The big corporation says ‘“‘customers,” 
instead, referring to the people that 
are paying money. They are customers 
just the same, whether they are paying 
individually large or small sums a year. 

The man or woman who rides on a 
car, who uses gas or electric light in a 
flat, who wants to know the time the 
next train leaves for Newark or New 
Haven, who rings up a call at the tele- 
phone pay station, buys a ten cent 
article in a department store, or a 
twelve cent meal in a quick lunch room 
is a customer, 

“What is it that these ‘customers’ 
want?” To find out that and satisfy 
them, is, as Mr. Childe points out, the 
essence of profitable corporation man- 
agement. He goes on to say that their 
om f though it comes in little sums, 
added up makes a big revenue. 

“The clerk, going to and from his 
work, is a customer of the street rail- 
road to the extent of some $30 a year, 
and the most modest housekeeper in a 
flat pays the gas company as much. 
Even the most insignificant man with a 
telephone in a big city like New York 
hands over during the year $35 or $40.” 


+204. 
GRAND RAPIDS CLUB MEETS 





At the meeting of the Grand_ Rapids, 
Mich.. Advertisers’ Club held February 
27. the following topics were discussed: 
“Getting the Price, the Story of the Big 
Ben Clock Company.” A, . Sherer, 
Associated Sunday Magazines, Chicago; 
“The Educational Work of the National 
Association,” Col. L. C. Covell, Macey 
Company; stereopticon criticism of ten 
good retail ads, W Nigh, educa- 
tional secretary, Y. M. C. A., and ten 
good national ads by Donald Froth- 


ingham, of Everybody's Magazine, Chi- 
cago. 
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rJTNHE SETS OF BUCKEYE PROOFS which 
[ve are sending by prepaid express to adver- 
tisers who ask for them, have been prepared 

as a means of showing specimens which could not 
be included in our sample books. They afford a 
more comprehensive demonstration of the quality 
and usefulness of our covers than has heretofore 
been possible, and will well repay the attention 
of any man interested in the latest “economically 


effective” achievements of the best printers and 
embossers. 





















A set of these proofs will be forwarded to you on receipt 
of your written request on your business letterhead, . 
Your printer knows where to buy the covers. 


USE BUCKEYE W\txs 






os: 


The Beckett Paper Company 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
In Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
A TNL ERIE 














“THE FAMILY JEWEL” 


This current cover 
symbolizes the new 
appeal of 


JUDGE 


and one of the mov- | 
ing causes of its 
lusty and growing 
circulation. 

112,000 Copies Weekly 


50c. a line 


LESLIE-JUDGE CO. 





C. B. NICHOLS A. C. HOFFMAN 
Western Manager dvertising Manager 
Marquette Bldg 225 Sth Avenue 


lew York 


icago 
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THE WHOLE FAMILY HELPS § 
FAT CURE—THE LAST PRICE ON 
THIRD OF THE FIRST, AND T 
END IS NOT YET—SOMETH) 
ABOUT THE BEGUILING METHO 
OF CLARICE MONTGOMERY 

By John P. Wilder. 
I 


A certain lady—let us call h 
Clarice Montgomery—runs a { 





| cure out West, and advertises ji 


certain periodicals. I wrote n 

name and address on a posti 
card and sent it along, partly wit! 
a desire to find out what Claric 
had to offer, partly to help 
Uncle Sam swell his postal re- 
ceipts. I haven’t yet succeeded 
in finding out what the cure is. 
but the first-class postage receipts 
have been raised some considera 


| ble. 


Right off the bat I received ; 
large, white envelope, with “Per- 
sonal” printed on it in a very 
poor zinc etching reproduction of 


handwriting. Inside was a book- 
let and a letter. Postage, four 
cents. 


Attached to the letter was a 
“coupon” with my name written 
in. It was “good for the com- 
plete fifteen dollar treatment 
when accompanied by ten dollars.” 
A note at the bottom read as fol- 
lows: 

MANAGER CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT: 

Should I be absent when this cou 


pon is returned, please honor it, and 
send the complete treatment to this 


| customer just as though the full $15.00 
M. 


price had been paid. 


It was explained in the letter 
that as I was one of the first in 
my vicinity to write, the special 
offer was made because I would 
interest so many more friends. 

I’ was also urged not to ask 
what the treatment was—oh, no 
never, never would she tell unless 
the full (?) price was paid in 
advance. 

About three days thereafter, a 
letter came—not from her town 
this time, but from Chicago. An 
ordinary double-sheet of note- 
paper was covered on all four 
pages with zinc-etching handwrit- 































ing, purporting to come from a 
ventle maiden who had taken the 
treatment, and was writing me 
because her dear friend Clarice 
told her I was interested. A 
couple of photographs—before 
and after—were enclosed, and I 
as urged to get busy at once. 
didn’t. 

Then Mr. T. F. Montgomery, 

val and ice dealer, wrote me. He 
-aid he had heard from his dear 

aughter that I had written to her 
ut hadn’t ordered, and she feared 

doubted her integrity. He as- 
ured me that he loved his daugh- 
er, and his daughter loved him 
nd that he felt hurt at the 
hought that anyone should doubt 
ner. He urged me—all this in 
inmistakable process typewriter 
type—to send in my order at once 
and relieve his mind. Still I 
proved obdurate. 

Now comes Clarice herself 
with a long-winded epistle in 
which she still further reduces 
her price to eight dollars. She 
is economical of stationery if pro- 
digal of postage, for all of her 
letters are printed on both sides 
of the sheet which bears her let- 
terhead. 

In this letter she calls my at- 
tention once again, more forcibly 
than ever, to the offer she makes 
to prove her sincerity. If I don’t 
want to trust her—strange how 
all of these gentry feel the need 
of insisting so strongly upon their 
honesty—I can deposit the money 
in my local bank, and have the 
cashier write her a letter, which 
she provides for him to copy, on 
his own letterhead. No, a de- 
posit-slip won’t do—and the. re- 
duced price doesn’t go either. 
If I am so suspicious of those 
who would do me an eternal ben- 
efit as to doubt their integrity, I 
must pay the full fifteen dollars 
for it,—the benefit, not the in- 
tegrity. Clarice skilfully sug- 
gests that probably I don’t want 
to let the cashier know that I am 
taking a fat treatment, and that 
seven bones are worth saving— 
but if I still insist upon knowing 
what I am buying before I pay 
for it that is the only way I can 
find out. 

I didn’t accept either offer, be- 
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Speaking of the 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE : 


Quality must always 
precede quantity in 
selecting any adver- 
tising medium. 

The American 
Magazine has both. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


EDITORIAL BULLETIN 





* More of Emma McChesney in 
“His Mother’s Son,” by Edna 
Ferber in the March American 
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Get Acquainted witf° 
Foreign-Languagp™ 


throu;h t 


“AMERICA 


A new magazine with a great new American 
purpose— 

To unite (in English) the pick of the foreign- 
language Americans on the common ground of 
American citizenship. 

Its subscription list already includes the leaders of 


these foreign-language peoples, representing twenty- 
nine nationalities. 

Prominent statesmen and citizens are writing for 
its columns. 

The Hon. Oscar S. Straus, Ex-Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, and late Ambassador to Turkey, 
contributes the leading article of the first number. 





Four Cabinet Members have Contributed 


The HON. PHILANDER C. KNOX, Secretary of State 
The HON. GEORGE von L. MEYER, Secretary of the Navy 
The HON. WALTER L. FISHER, Secretary of the Interior 
The HON. JAMES WILSON, Secretary of Agriculture 


The “AMERICAN LEADER” is the official organ of the Americ 


It will appear every two weeks beginning February 2 


THE “AMERICAN LEADER,“ 
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vitvour Live-Wire Kin 
agnmericans 
ages of the 


LADER” 


Advertising space is strictly limited. Large 
national advertisers have already reserved much of it. 
It opens the way to the greatest advertising con- 
stituency there is in this country. Many prominent 
national advertisers will appear in its advertising 


pages. 


Louis N. Venaiien, Editor. 


Contributing Editors: 
lra E. Bennett, Editor of the Washington Post, 
Washington, D. ‘a 
J. George Frederick, late of Phintors’ Ink. 
Armour Caldwell, formerly lecturer in Columbia 
University, Managing Editor. 





Ten Governors in the March Number 
Gov. Baldwin of Connecticut Gov. McDonald of New Mexico’ 
Gov. Gilchrist of Florida Gov. Burke of North Dakota 
Gov. Deneen of Illinois Gov. Vessey of South Dakota 
Gov. Osborn of Michigan Gov. Mann of Virginia 
Gov. Hadley of Missouri Gov. McGovern of Wisconsin 


ciation of Foreign-Language Newspapers and published by them. 
ription, $2.00 a year. Write for sample copy and rate card to 


DER 25 World Building, New York 
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cause I thought that by waiting 
I might have the pleasure of hear- 
ing from some other member of 
the family. Papa wrote me such 
a nice letter, and the girl in Chi- 
cago used such delicacy of expres- 
sion, that I wanted to get some 
more. 

I did. This is the letter—the 
only one of the lot short enough 
to print: 

CraricE MontGoMErRY, PrivaTE OFFICE. 

As I am Miss Montgomery’s private 
secretary and attend to her private 
personal matters when she is absent, 
I beg to say that I am enclosing her 
card, which she instructed me to send 
to you for your own personal use, 
as it entitles you to a reduction of 
$8.00, if you will enclose this card 
with your $7.00 order. 

This special reduced offer was made 
you in consideration of your sending 
with your order the names and correct 
addresses of from 2 to 5 fat persons 
in your locality. The names of VERY 
fat people you may kindly write plainly 
on the name slip enclosed. 


Should you be unable to take ad- 
yantage of the special $7.00 price 
kindly let me know at once, so that 


she can extend the offer a short time 
and hold in reserve for you the com- 
plete treatment at this special $7.00 
price. 

Understand you need send only oF 00 
and the names of a FEW FAT 
PEOPLE and the complete $15.00 on at- 
ment will be sent prepaid. You have 
nothing more to pay and no one will 
know you sent me their names. 

When you receive the treatment you 
will be astonished at its remarkable sim- 
plicity and will laugh to see how quick 
ly your fat goes. 

Yours very truly, 
Bessie Haskins, 


Dict. B. H. 
The name on the card and the 
“handwriting” are so evidently 


printed at one lick that Clarice 
scarcely can give her clientele 
credit for a vast amount of in- 
telligence. 

The stenographer who filled in 
Miss Haskins’ letter sent me two 
of the cards. Whether that was 
meant to give me a fourteen dol- 
lar reduction I am, of course, ig- 
norant, but I doubt it since the 
cost of the inquiry and the post- 
age would amount to a whole lot 
more than a dollar at the most 
conservative estimate. 

Since then I have received a 
couple more letters without par- 
ticular interest. The price is now 
down to five dollars, and I am 
patiently waiting to see how much 
farther the thing will go. If I 
knew how much it cost to get my 









original inquiry, I could co: + 
pretty near figuring what the pro \t 
is on the “treatment.” 
———_~+ 9+ 
WOMEN AND ADVERTISE! 
GOODS 


A Toronto woman writing for 
Adman, the organ of the Toro: 
Ad Club, considers the question, ‘| 
you women buy advertised goods?” 

As we three women sat busily s¢ 
ing that evening, I put the questi 
to mother. 


“Why, you know,” said she, “I 
ways read the ads. That is, all tl 
look interesting.” 

“Ves, I know, but do you buy t 
things you read about?” 

“Give her a_ concrete examp! 
mother, don’t you know her failing 


quoth my sister with gentle sarcas: 


Of course we all laughed, and m 
mother, still smiling, took up the 
challenge. 

“Why, just the other day I went 


into the corner grocery and asked fi 
a bottle of vanilla. 

“*What kind?’ 
man. 

“Now I had never used any (particu 
lar kind,” mother continued, “but on 
the spur of the moment I_ said 
‘Shirriff’s, please.’ Afterwards I re 
membered having seen it advertised. “ 

“Funny, isn’t it?” said sister, “how 


asked the groce: 


a phrase will stick in your memory. 
I never look at underwear, but I 
think: ‘Don’t say underwear, say 


Munsingwear; it’s more refined.’ ” 

Speaking of underwear reminded me 
of those cashmere hose I bought on 
Saturday. Such a pleasant girl was 
at the counter and she brought out 
two different makes for me to _ see, 
both at the same price. ‘Which do 
you consider the better pair?” I asked. 
“T prefer these,” she replied, “they 
are Penman’s,” and immediately be 
fore my ‘‘mind’s eye, Horatio,” I be 
held a scratchy old goose quill and 
one of. those tiresome triangles that 
had been the bane of my _ short geo 
metrical career. However, I had often 
heard of Penman’s, of Paris, and that 
they turned out goods of quality, so. 
in spite of their uninviting trade-mark, 
I was persuaded, 


“TRIBUNE” USING $25,000 TO AD 
VERTISE ITS OWN ADVER- 
TISING 





The Chicago Trjbune has started a 
$25,000 campaign designed to work to 
the advantage of its own advertising 
columns. The advertising is appearing 
in the Chicago afternoon papers and 
also in the Tribune. 

This campaign has a double purpose: 
First. To secure more readers of ad- 
vertising for the Tribune; second, By 
securing more subscribers and_ interest 
ing Tribune readers in the advantages 
to be found in its advertising columns. 
it is thought that the direct service to 
Tribune advertisers will indirectly re 
turn to the benefit of the paper. orm: 


letters and enclosures are being used 
to supplement the advertising. 

















\STERN DIVISION MEETING 


rhe Eastern Division of the Associ- 
| Advertising Clubs of America will 
| its convention at the. Waldorf-As- 
1 on Thursday, March 7. Speakers 
their topics at the afternoon ses- 
will include Herbert S. Houston 
“The Problem of an Advertising 
,” Henry B. Humphrey on ‘The 
nization of an Advertising Club,” 
A. V , McCann on ‘Fraudulent 


A. -ertising.” 


| 
Witers, D.D., ‘ 
] 


1e following speakers have been 
red for the banquet at the Waldorf 
ria in the evening: 

on C. Seitz, publisher, New York 
Id: The Advertising Club Move- 
t from the Viewpoint of the Pub- 
r’; the Hon. George McAneny. 
ident, borough of Manhattan, ad- 
s of welcome, and will touch on 
e point in connection with munici- 
ac vertising ; the Rev. N. McGee 
‘Public Opinion as Re- 
d to Progress’; S. C. Dobbs. ex- 
ident, Associated Advertising Clubs 
f America, “The Work of the Associ- 


ated Ad Clubs.” 


{wo representaives of the Dallas Ad 
th, Messrs. Sexton and Philp, will 
ike short addresses with lantern slide 
lustrations giving an idea of the 

‘as territory which will be traversed 


by “delegates who will attend the na- 


ial convention in May. 
The programme committee has been 
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fortunate in securing as toastmaster 
Frederick T. Murphy, treasurer o 
Mark Cross Company. Gerald B. Wads- 
or president, Eastern Division, 
A. A. A., will preside. 





+o>——__—— 


NEW MANAGER FOR REPUBLIC 
MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Charles E. Bailey, who was formerly 
pang oo representative of the Horse- 
less Age in Ohio and Indiana, has been 
appointed sales manager of the Repub- 
lic Motor Car Company of Hamilton, 
Ohio. Mr, Bailey also has charge of 
the advertising and will institute an 
aggressive sales campaign for the dis- 
tribution of Republic cars. This com- 
pany has recently completed a consider- 
able addition to their plant which will 
enable them to materially increase their 
output. 

a 


Charles J. Boyle, for five years New 
England manager of the Butterick pub- 
lications, has been appointed by Hal 
Reed Eastern advertising manager of 
the Christian Herald. 


Wm. S. Bird, who for some time has 
been advertising manager of the Balti- 
more Sun, will take charge of the for- 
eign advertising for the Sun in the 
Eastern territory. 




















ADVERTISERS! ATTENTION! 























RATE 
5 cts 
per 
Agate 
Line 











The LINCOLN 


Weekly Star 


“The Farmers’ Family Paper” 


goes into more than 20,000 homes of the 
best farmers of Nebraska. 
them your message through its columns? 














RATE 
5 cts 
per 
Agate 
Line 
NOW ! 


Why not tell 











The Star Publishing Company 
Publishers, Lincoln, Nebraska 


J. D. ROSS, Western Representative, 712 Hartford Building, Chicago 
M’QUOID & TILDEN, Eastern Representative, Brunswick Bldg., New York 
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A Letter from the 
William C. Freeman Co. 
To Publishers of Newspapers 





This is a Proposition to Arouse Your Interest in Supportinz 
a National Advertising Bureau to Develop Adver- 
tising for Newspapers in Fields from Which 
They Now Get But Very Little Business. 





Over $26,000,000 was spent by national advertisers in 
magazines in 1911. Not much, if any, of this advertising 
ever sees daylight in the newspapers. This business WAS 
NOT TAKEN FROM NEWSPAPERS, but was DE- 
VELOPED BY THE MAGAZINES. By magazines we 
mean the standard monthlies, weeklies, and women’s pub- 
lications. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, the Butterick Publish- 
ing Company, and Collier’s, representing a total circulation 
of perhaps 6,000,000, do a business of about $15,000,000 
annually. The annual cost of maintaining the advertising 
departments of these three companies, we are informed, is 
about $750,000. They have high-class, well-paid repre- 
sentatives. 


Twenty-six million dollars, the sum spent in magazines 
last year, would buy nearly 1,000,000 lines of advertising 
in every newspaper in the country of 5,000 circulation or 
more. There are 681 of these newspapers. Think this over. 





Our idea is to gett ENOUGH newspapers in communi 
ties, in states, in sections, and in the whole country to 
combine and furnish AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
STRONG ENOUGH to make ANY advertising campaign 
of meritorious merchandise successful, whether conducted 
in cities, states, sections, or in the whole country. 
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It is important that the newspapers in the combination 
shall be representative in character and influence in their 
communities. 


The National Advertising Bureau, representing all of the 
newspapers of established character throughout the whole 
country, could accomplish a great work in pointing out 
to advertisers the importance of developing communities, 
states and sections at a time, before undertaking to adver- 
tice nationally. 


Your special representative cannot undertake this de- 
velopment for two reasons: First, he is too busy looking 
aiter business that has been scheduled to go into the news- 
p2pers; Second, if he were to try to get business from a 
NEW field, the advertiser would not listen to any plan 
that contemplated using ONLY ONE NEWSPAPER in 
a community, or one in a combination of communities, ex- 
cept in rare instances. 


Therefore, it is necessary that this development work 
be done BY AN INDEPENDENT ORGANIZATION, 
representing a number of newspapers in each city, state 
and section, capable of furnishing expert advice as to the 
most effective method of covering any city, state or sec- 
tion desired, and equipped with full information regarding 
business conditions in the territory selected by the ad- 
vertiser. 


Fhis plan does not interfere with individual solicitation 
of foreign or local representatives, with the work of ad- 
vertising agencies, nor with healthy competition for busi-' 
ness. 


We know by an experience of a year and a half with a 
composite newspaper medium in sixty-five communities— 
only one newspaper in a community—that advertising agen- 
cies and advertisers, too, do not believe that ONE news- 
paper in a community is sufficient to effectively cover that 
community. 


We propose to the publishers of the best daily news- 
papers in the various communities throughout the United 
States to develop for them new, desirable, national adver- 
tising, on the following basis: 


Publishers to subscribe to a fund for a period of three 
years, on a basis of $100 a year for every cent of their 
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14,000 line rate. The newspaper with a rate of 20c a li 


for’ 14,000 line contracts, would pay $2,000 a year; I0c 2 
line, $1,000; Ic a line, $100. 


This fund would be used in the following way: 


First,—In the establishment of the National Advertisin : 
Bureau, with headquarters in New York and branch offic: 
in Chicago, Boston, Atlanta and San Francisco. The a- 
vertising staff would consist of well-paid representative: 
who would work directly on advertisers and prospectiv 
advertisers—men capable of laying out campaigns, pr: 
paring plans, and suggesting copy. 


Second—A regular, persistent advertising campaign in 
trade publications in behalf of newspaper advertising ani 
the National Advertising Bureau. 


Third,—The creation of a Statistical Department to coi- 
lect and furnish facts concerning selling conditions in every 
city and section represented, such as population, details of 
circulation, buying ability of the people, class of merchan- 
dise purchased, number of dealers, jobbers and distributors 
in various lines of merchandise—all data which would be 
helpful to a manufacturer when laying out a campaign of 
distribution and advertising. The Statistical Department 
and the assistance of the representatives would be at the 
disposal of the advertising agents at all times. 


Fourth,—To furnish each newspaper in the combination, 
once a week, with one good business talk on the value of 
the daily newspaper to advertisers, citing each time some 
business success made through the persistent use of news- 
paper publicity. It would interest the local merchants, as 
well as general advertisers. 


Fifth—To publish a booklet setting forth the advan- 
tages of newspaper publicity, to be sent monthly or oftener 
to a selected list of national advertisers and prospective 
advertisers. 


Each newspaper in the combination would have the bene- 
fit of the work of the entire organization, but every news- 
paper should not expect to get all of the business created. 
This would defeat the plan of building newspaper adver- 
tising on right lines. The proper way is to develop the 
community idea first, then the state idea, then the territory 
or section idea, then the national idea. Trade conditions 
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would determine the territory where a campaign should 
start. The building up must be gradual, careful and in- 
telligent. 


If the magazines can secure over $26,000,000 of national 
cdvertising a year, does it not seem reasonable that an 
.rganization such as we propose could create at least one- 
tenth of that amount, or $2,600,000 in a year? Even if the 
\ational Advertising Bureau secured only one-hundredth 
part of that sum the first year, publishers would still: get 
taeir investment back and would have started NEW 
i;USINESS that should increase in volume the second, 
tuird and subsequent years. 


Publishers should be glad to unite in an effort to put 
newspapers in their right position before the general ad- 
vertisers who do not now patronize them. 


The plan outlined does not mean a great financial out- 
lay for any one publisher. Such a campaign would be the 
first concerted action taken by a combination of good news- 
papers to develop business on a basis which would be 
accepted by national advertisers as both intelligent and 
effective. . 


The newspaper that pays $2,000 a year for the main- 
tenance of the bureau, and the newspaper that pays only 
$100 a year, will each get its money back, if only ‘10,000 
lines of business are secured in the whole year. 


If the publishers of the daily newspapers in the United 
States are sufficiently interested to support what we con- 
sider the only practical plan yet offered to help them secure 
their full share of the national advertising now going into 
general media almost entirely, this company will gladly 
undertake the work; but it will only do so under right 
conditions, conditions that will make for a big success. 


Are you interested? If so, address us, Singer Tower, 
New York. Ask any questions you wish'as to details and 
they will be answered frankly. 


WILLIAM C. FREEMAN CO, 


SINGER TOWER . NEW YORK CITY 
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ILLUSTRATED POST CARDS 
IN FOLLOW-UP WORK 





P, V. LOCKWOOD, OF THE NEW YORK 
CENTRAL, SPECIFICALLY RECOM- 
MENDS THEM IN SUMMER RESORT 
ADVERTISING—-A MEDIUM THAT 
EVERY MEMBER OF A COMMUNITY 
CAN USE ACCORDING TO ITS 
MEANS 





In an address at Saranac Lake, 
one of the leading resorts of the 
Adirondack region, P. V. Lock- 
wood, advertising manager of the 
New York Central lines, urged 
the use of illustrated post cards 
in an advertising way. He rec- 
ommended them on the ground 
of inexpensiveness and practica- 
bility. In promoting a commu- 
nity, three classes of people could 
distribute the cards to advantage 
among potential visitors: First, 
actual residents of the community 
who are the ones most directly 
profiting from an influx of guests. 
Second, visitors who will use the 
cards in ordinary correspondence 
if they are handsomely illustrated. 
Third, the Board of Trade in a 
systematic and carefully planned 
campaign. 

The New York Central spends 
$30,000 a year in advertising 
the Adirondacks. Mr. Lockwood 
takes the view that community 
advertising is based on the same 
essentials as regular trade adver- 
tising. The railroad holds a po- 
sition somewhat analogous to that 
of a manufacturer, while the local 
communities correspond to the re- 
tail dealers. Co-operation between 
these two factors is vital and Mr. 
Lockwood thinks attractive post 
cards is one of the ways in which 
general newspaper and magazine 
publicity can be made to bear fruit 
directly. Among other things he 
said: 

“No matter from what part of 
the country the letter of inquiry 
may come,” continued Mr. Lock- 
wood, “we quote the fares, give 
train service, and if we have an 
agent near instruct him to get in 
touch with the inquirer and thus 
give further evidence of our in-. 
terest. Too much emphasis can- 
not be laid on the necessity of 





giving inquirers courteous atten- 
tion. If they are dismissed ab- 
ruptly or the question simply an- 
swered by mailing a piece of 
printed matter, which of necessity 
lacks individuality, the good </- 
fects of the advertising are neg :- 
tived and the chances ten to ove 
the inquirer will decide upon 
some other place. Competition ‘s 
so sharp that all legitimate means 
must be employed to influence tlic 
prospective patron our way. This 
is just as true with your interesis 
here, your Board of Trade and 
your hotels, as it is with us, an 
I have no doubt that you so re- 
gard it. 

“There is a vast deal more to 
advertising than the printed an- 
nouncement in the newspapers or 
magazines. That is the first step, 
the turning of the furrow and 
dropping the seed. How great a 
harvest is brought forth depends 
upon how intelligently the adver- 
tising is followed up and how well 
the customer is treated after you 
get him. The best advertising 
should begin after you get the 
people here, just as a merchant's 
best advertising should begin aft- 
er he has the customer in his 
store. Advertise, get hold of your 
people and then make them so 
well pleased with their stay that 
they will come again. In other 
words, build up a permanent cli- 
entele. 

“Develop the winter resort idea. 
Don’t let New Hampshire get the 
start of you in this respect. The 
number of people who go away 
for a few days or weeks of real 
winter sports is growing rapidly. 
You have a magnificent chance to 
make Saranac Lake the center of 
winter attractions. We are help- 
ing along this idea, and issued a 
special leaflet this winter on the 
subject. In our Adirondack de- 
scriptive folder now in the hands 
of the printer we devote a spe- 
cial chapter to the winter feature 
and include an illustration of your 
ice palace, together with an an- 
nouncement of the carnival to be 
held in 1913.” 





_ Base Bali Magazine, formerly pub- 
lished at Boston, Mass., has removed to 
65 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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UCCESS A CONQUEST, NOT A 
BEQUEST 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
CHOOLS 

Scranton, Pa., Feb. 17, 1912. 
Evitor of Printers’ INK: 

| think it is only fair that I should 
be allowed to add a word to what 
Join J. Powell said in‘your issue of 
the 15th with regard to his great 
dificulty in landing a job, 

fr. Powell has not “almost finished” 
the course of study that he began 
under my direction. He began in 1908 
— nore than three years ago—and he 
stil has considerable advance work to 
do. We can’t, of course, guarantee 
thit Mr. Powell will be able to land a 
jo) when he has learned all that we 
ca teach him, but certainly he has 
necd for all that we can teach him, 
and his chance for employment might 
be improved if he got all that. 

Mr. Powell asks you where, if no 
one will give him a start, is he going 
to get the experience that he seems 
to think every employer demands, I 
think I can throw a little light on 
that question by telling Mr. Powell 
that since he enrolled with us—over 
three years ago—I have seen a long 
list of hustling young men complete 
our course and without experience in 
advertising get a good foothold in 
the advertising world. I do not say 
that they got “velvet jobs”; but they 
got a chance, and that is all the right 
kind of a beginner in the advertising 
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field can demand. If Mr. Powell 
wishes, I can give him confidentially 
the names of four young men right 
Sere in his own city who have done 
this. 

It has not been my observation that 
the conditions in the advertising field 
are peculiar so far as the demand: for 
experienced men is concerned. | Jn 
every field that I know aaything about 
there is more demand for the experi- 
enced than for the inexperienced, and 
it is right that this should be so. 
But all, or practically all, the inex- 
perienced stenographers, _bookkeepers 
electrical engineers, salesmen an 
others that deserve to get a chance 
finally get it. 

If it were true, as Mr. Powell seems 
to think, that only experienced men 
are in demand, and that therefore the 
inexperienced men are shut out from 
getting experience, then it. would cer-, 
tainly follow that in a few years the 
race of advertising men would be 
extinct;. and, of course, that con- 
clusion is obviously dead wrong. 

The situation is simply this: the 
young man who has the qualities that 
count will get his chance after a while 
if he faint not. If a student of ad- 
vertising pete turned down everywhere, 
he- should apply the principles of 
analysis to himself and answer that 
hig question, “What is the matter 


with me?’ 


Yours truly, 
S. Rotanp Hatt, 
Principal, School of Advertising. 





Premium Service 


253 BROADWAY 











On a National Clearing House basis, relieving 
you of investing in a stock, expense of handling, 
heavy cost of printing catalogues, etc. 


“The age of organization, where results are obtained 
at small cost, the work being done by experts.” 


Back of the Porter Premium Service is the 
experience of nearly 20 years, with unlimited re- 
sources and ample ability, offering every advantage 
of dealing with a high grade institution. 


THE JOHN NEWTON PORTER CO. 
JOHN NEWTON PORTER, President 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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CREATING PRIVATE 
BRAND REPUTE AMONG 
CONSUMERS 
HOW A ROOFING CONCERN FOUND 
THE WAY TO ADVERTISE TO THE 
CONSUMER WITHOUT DISTURBING 
PRIVATE BRAND RELATIONS—A 
CERTIFICATE WHICH IDENTIFIED 
THE ORIGIN OF ALL BRANDS—A 
CONSUMER EDUCATED TO DEMAND 

“CERTAIN-TEED” ROOFING 


By Frank T. Hill. 

The manufacturer who allows 
his ‘goods to be sold under job- 
bers’ private brands has given 
hostages to fortune, in very much 
the same sense as the man who 
has married and brought children 
into the world has done so. His 
future business policy must be laid 
out with them in mind, or he 
must cast them off entirely. He 
can no longer act with only his 
immediate, personal profit as an 
object, for he must consider his 
affairs with reference to their 
effect upon others. 

That isn’t poetry, nor a far- 
fetched comparison. At least the 
General Roofing Manufacturing 
Company, of East St. Louis, III. 
didn’t find it so, a short time 
back, when the direct-to-the-con- 
sumer appeals of certain other 
roofing, manufacturers made an 
educational campaign seem nec- 
essary. The papers were full of 
roofing ads, which told the con- 
sumer to test the roofing for him- 
self,—to taste it, smell it, bake it, 
lay it in the sun, freeze it, etc..— 
and these appeals had made a 
quite measurable hole in the com- 
pany’s business. 

Now the General Roofing Man- 
ufacturing Company believed that 
all of those “tests” were nonsensi- 
cal, and that the only proper test 
of roofing was on the roof. Roofs 
don’t wear out; they dry out, said 
they, and the drying-out process 
is a slow one which cannot be 
demonstrated in an hour. Dura- 
bility is a quality which can only 
be discovered by actual use. But 
meanwhile the brethren who ad- 
vocated the tests were making 
headway, and the sales sheets 
were showing it. 


Some far sighted indivi: 
suggested that the remedy la: 
going to the consumer and te 
him the truth about roofing. 
trade-paper advertising was | 
rate, but it didn’t reach the 
low who actually bought the r 
ing to use. Why not adver 
General Roofing products to 
consumer ? 

It sounded almost too simp! 
and it was. Like a good m: 
other things which look like pa 
ceas, it was found to be not qu:te 
so simple as it looked. 

The company had been mak: 
roofing for a good many ye: 
and had built up three separate 
factories with an output of roo 
ing materials of large dimensions, 
This had been done by trade-; 
per advertising and direct work 
on dealer and jobber. The bulk 


of the output went to the coi- 
jobbers’ 


sumer under private 
brands. 

Now, when it was proposed to 
advertise direct ‘to the consumer 
and tell him scme plain truths 
about roofing, the question natu- 
rally arose, “What roofing are 
We going to advertise?” Obvi- 
ously, to go to the consumer with 
a new brand of roofing, or simply 
to push the General Roofing’s 
trade-mark—a polite, military gen- 
tleman with his hat in his hand— 
would be to start competing with 
the company’s own customers. 
The jobbers who were selling the 
company’s goods under their own 
brands could be depended upon to 
object, more forcibly than deli- 
cately. They could hardly be ex- 
pected to favor an educational 
campaign which, while undeniably 
telling the truth about roofing as 
they saw it, yet directed the con- 
sumer’s attention toward some 
other brand. 

To go to the consumer with a 
new brand of roofing meant, sim- 
ply and brutally, to sacrifice a 
large portion of the company’s 
business. Not to go to the con- 
sumer meant that the roofing con- 
cerns which were doing so would 
make off with a comfortable slice 
of it. It looked for a while as 
though it was Hobson’s choice, 
and that the loss would have to ! 
pocketed in the end. 
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Appreciation 





(From the Duluth Herald.) 


New York has one newspaper, 
at least, that has democracy and 
human rights as its guiding lights, 
unobscured by personal ambition 
ike the Hearst papers and un- 
dimmed by subserviency to prop- 
erty interests like—some of the 
rest. 


The New York Globe recently has 
fallen into new hands, and the change 
has been good for it. They are live 
hands, and they are busily engaged in 
getting out a good and attractive and 
entertaining newspaper. Back of these 
live, clean hands jis a clear brain and 
a clean vision that ve the publication 
its soul—an editorial policy that shines 
out in the fog of New York prejudice 
and dry-rot conservatism like “a good 
deed in a pon yd world.” With clear 
vision and cool judgment there is cour- 
age, love of humanity and loyalty to 
the plain people. It is a newspaper 
office from which the under dog is not 
to be booted out simply because he IS 
an under dog. 


Such an editorial policy as that which 
The Globe has adopted is common 
enough elsewhere. It is rare indeed 
in New York. The middle west is full 
of we holding consistently to 
such a policy. The Pacific coast has 
many. here are many in the south, 
and some in the east. But New York, 
except for the conservative World and 
the demagogic self-worship of the 
Hearst newspapers, has lacked it. 


A few examples from one issue will 
be refreshing, not so much because of 
the just democracy that they illustrate 
as because they are from a New York 
newspaper. 


Lately one New York judge sen- 
tenced a burglar who had pleaded guilty 
to entering a rich man’s home to thirty 
years in the penitentiary. Another 
judge sentenced a man who had been 
convicted of killing a man in a saloon 
stabbing affray to spend not less than 
four and a half years or more than 
eight and a half years in the peniten- 
tiary. The victim of the burglar was 
rich and powerful. The victim -of_the 
murderer was poor and obscure. Says 
The Globe: 


At a time when criticism of our 
administration of justice is rife 


such disparity as this calls for 
authoritative explanation. Reason- 
able public opinion 1s slow to be- 
lieve that there is one law for the 
rich and another for the poor. It 
will not form hasty judgment in 
this case. But some evidence that 
justice has been even-handed in 
these cases it must have if our 
courts are to escape grave sus- 
picion. 

One of the severed tentacles of the 
oil trust having cut a melon of $29,- 
000,000, and announcements from the 
dismembered particles of the tobacco 
trust having shown that there is no 
competition among them, The Globe 
says: 


What the public thought it was 
getting was a dissolution of the 
trusts; what it is getting is a dis- 
solution of the trust problem. 


Concerning the third-term bogey, 
mostly used by people who are always 
seeking bludgeons to brain statesmen 
who stand for .common justice, The 
Globe says: 


Any man who has an honest fear 
of the Mexicanization of the repub- 
lic if a president is re-elected after 
an interim should, of course, ex- 
press himself. But we have had 
enough of bogey-raising by .men 
who are not in the least afraid of 
or do not believe in the bogeys they 
lift up—men whose hope is to use 
the people as they wish if they can 
but throw a sufficient scare into 
them. 


On the question whether La Follette’s 
disability will end the progressive move- 
ment, The Globe quotes La Follette 
as saying that the cause of human jus 
tice will win if the progressives lose 
every mere political battle they engage 
in, and adds: 


If it is not La Follette it will 
be some one else who will be 
spokesman for the simple proposi- 
tion that we must have public and 
not private ownership of the gov- 
ernment, 


It is good to know that even in New 
York, now, there is a vigorous and 
effective newspaper spokesman for that 
fundamental proposition, upon which 
all pending issues are based, that “‘we 
must have public and not private own- 
ership of the government.” 


And THE GLOBE, unlike the prophet, 1s not 
without honor in its own city—tt has the most of the 
best evening circulation there. 
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The General Roofing concern 
was’ right in the position in which 
@ great many manufacturers of 
private brand goods find them- 
selves, There was plenty of con- 
sumer good will attached to the 
company’s products, yet mighty 
little, if any, to the company’s 
own trade-mark, The consumer 
knew this brand or that brand 
which belonged to this or that 
jobber, but he didn’t know any- 
thing about the manufacturer of 
the goods. Each individual job- 
ber could buy somewhere else and 
still keep his brand and the good- 
will adhering to it. Consumer ad- 
vertising which could take advan- 
tage of the good will already be- 
longing to the several brands 
would be a success. Advertising 
which sacrificed this good will at 
the start would have a long row to 
hoe, if it didn’t fall down com- 
pletely. 

A way was finally found not 
only to reach the consumer effect- 
ively, but also to get the benefit 
of what prestige had already been 
attained by the job- 


vertise which would not conflict 
with any existing arrangements. 
The company did not advertise 
General roofing, or any jobbers’ 
brand of roofing, but “Certain- 
teed roofing,” which is the same 
thing, with a difference. 

The Certain-teed label was not 
given the jobbers or retailers to 
paste on the stock they had co: 
hand. This prevented it fror. 
“accidentally” getting on roofin 
material made by some _ other 
manufacturer. Each salesman 
was given a supply of the labels 
with instructions to personally 
paste them on any of the “Gen 
eral’s” rolls of roofing which he 
found in the jobbers’ or dealers 
hands. 

Beginning the first of the year, 
this label was pasted on each roll 
shipped from each mill. It stood 
for the manufacturer’s responsi- 
bility, the quality of the goods, a 
guarantee of the process of 
manufacture: While the jobber’s 
private label stood for the serv- 
ice the jobber renders to the re- 





bers’ brands. 

The first step was 
to coin a name 
which could be ap- 
plied to all roofing 
of the company’s 
manufacture, no 
matter under what 
brand it had been 
previously sold. 
The words “certi- 
fied” and “guaran- 
teed” were com- 
bined so as to form 
the name “Certain- 
teed.” A label was 
designed with this 
word featured 
prominently — leav- 
ing off the manu- 
facturer’s name, 
however — which 
was called the “Cer- 
tain-teed label.” 
When this label 
was affixed to a 
roll of roofing, 
either a  jobber’s 
brand or the manu- 
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This Certificate of Quality, pasted 
on each roll of Certgin-teed Roofing, 
is for your protection, and costs you 
no more. It safeguards you against 
paying double the price, and insures 
your buying the highest quality and 
most durable roofing made. 
r at_home—buy 
from your local dealer. At least in- 
vestigate. Write for our 32-page 





illustrated descriptive booklet, “How 
to Build for Less Money” —FREE 
Write today, ~~~ 


General Roofing 
Mfg. Company 


York, Pa. 


San Francisco, Calif 
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brand, it provided 
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Gaining Gaining 
o 

19% in the advertising | —in physi- 
income of cal appear- 
THE HOUSEKEEPER | © 
during the first quarter 

of 1912, as against the 

same period of 1911, 

shows pretty conclu- | —jn edito- 


sively that The House- 
keeper's influence is 
growing. 


This gain is partly due, 
of course, to an increase 
in rates. 





rial appeal 


—19 qual- 
But it was a gain in | ity and in 
spite of a big handicap | distribution 
of circula- 
—for business amount- | tion 
ing to 7%% of the first 
quarters business of 
1911 was thrown out 
by the new publishers 
during the first quarter 
of 1912 to conform to | —in hold 
the Collier standards of | on its read- 
the right kind of copy. | ers. 
Tbe. BaGrnen 


Manager Advertising Department 


-P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. 





416-434 West 13th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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tailer-price, quick delivery, ex- 
tension of credit, etc. 

The second step in the cam- 
paign was to mail to every jobber 
in the country—whether or not 
he handled the General’s roofing— 
a large illusfrated, descriptive cir- 
cular, and enclosed with it a sim- 
ilar circular directed to the deal- 
er and a booklet for the consum- 
er. The consumer’s booklet was 
bound in the middle of the large 
circular to the dealer. 

In the jobber’s circular it was 
explained that here was a cam- 
paign that was entirely different 
from anything that had ever been 
attempted before. In it the “Cer- 
tain-teed” label was reproduced 
and the jobber was thoroughly 
impressed with the fact that this 
campaign was carried on entirely 
for his benefit. His attention was 
called particularly to the circular 
enclosed, which was being sent to 
the dealer, also the consumer’s 
booklet. 

In this circular and through the 
salesman the jobber was impressed 
with the fact that this Cer- 
tain-teed label, in addition to his 
own private brand, would stand- 
ardize the roofing and give to 
his private brand an added value 
both in the eyes of the dealer 
and consumer; that the Certain- 
teed label was constructed in such 
a way that the identity of his pri- 
vate brand would not be lost nor 
interfered with in any way. 

In the circular to the dealer 
twelve of the advertisements to 
the consumer were reproduced 
and the keynote to this circular 
was, “How the ‘General’ will help 
you sell more roofing.” The Cer- 
tain-teed label was featured very 
prominently, and by illustration 
and copy the dealer was given a 
good reason why he should buy 
from the jobber instead of send- 
ing orders direct to the mill. 

The campaign to the consumer 
in the farm publications and mail- 
order papers was explained in de- 
tail. The dealer was told that 
the “General” was with him in his 
fight against mail-order competi- 
tion; that it was intended to fight 
fire with fire, and the “General’s” 
advertisements would appear in 
the same publications that the 
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mail-order houses were using to 
sell roofing; that in each a:d 
every advertisement the consw'- 
er would be advised to buy ro: '- 
ing from his local dealer. 

The Certain-teed label was fc :- 
tured, and in many ways tie 
prospective customer was sho 
how and where he could use Cer- 
tain-teed roofing, in rolls or shin- 
gles. After this came an illustr.- 
ted article entitled, “Let us take 
a picture trip through one of t 
‘General’s’ mills.” 

This part of the copy was de- 
voted .to good, strong reasons 
why the “General” made a better 


CERTAIN-TEED 
Quality Certified — Durability Guaranteed 


ROOFING 






























——and how it is going to help Jobbers sell Roofing. 
It will cost you no more to have this Certificate 
attached to your own brand—if you request it. 


HOW THE JOBBERS WERE PLACATED 


roofing at a lower price, rather 
than to a technical description of 
how ready roofing is manufac- 
tured. On the pages that fol- 
lowed this were illustrated the 
different grades of the “Gener- 
al’s” brands, and it was explained 
that this same grade was being 
sold throughout the country bear- 
ing jobbers’ private brands, in ad- 
dition to the Certain-teed label. 

In the closing copy the prospec- 
tive customer was urged to buy 
Certain-teed roofing from his loca! 
dealer, and gave a number of 
good, strong, substantial reasons 
why he should do so. 

In the advertisements in farm 
papers the Certain-teed label and 
the booklet were featured very 
prominently; in addition to this 
the copy was to carry with it a 
(Continued on page 107) 
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The Unusual P rinting Service 


Yate Thirdware 



























Offered you by the American Bank Note Company is dis- 
tinctly a personal service, and keeps you in touch with your 
work from start to finish. It means that from conception 
to delivered product your work is handled by an organiza- 
tion big enough to interpret your wants intelligently, and 
prescribe for them effectively. It means that aside from the 
mechanical operations you have the counsel and advice of 
practical experts, thereby making your printing fulfill its 
prescribed mission. 


The illustration herewith shows a few of the large cata- 
logs this Company has made and is making. The new plant 
of the American Bank Note Company, with its organized 
working efficiency, offers you its help on your next book, 
be it large or small. 


If you are too busy to get together the data, we'll do it 
for you. We don’t know as much about your business as 
you do, but we might see selling points in your product 
which you would overlook. This personal service, in a 
nutshell, means that we assume the worry, and you have 
only to approve or criticise our progress. In_ short, 
American Bank Note service means the best there is, and 
it’s yours for the asking, at prices such service is worth. 


American Bank Note Company 


70-72 Broad St., New York City 
Established 1795 Reorganized 1879 
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I Offer Experience 
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with 1,000 Advertisers 





Eight years as Head of Copy Department of one of the Largest Advertising Agencics 
in the world, as Head of my own Agency, as Manager of Weekly Publication 


Desire Agency Copy Position—or Handling Important 
Accounts—or Executive Position, Sales and Advertising 


Mine is a heavy volume of evidence 
of campaigns won—of paying copy—of 
the appreciation of clients—of the con- 
fidence of associates, 


My Record—1,000 Advertising Accounts 


roy og A served 300 advertisers. 
_As Copy Director, served 700 adver- 
tisers. 
_ My eight years’ total, 1,000 advertis- 
ing accounts. 

Few had only one line, many 10, 
some 20, 30, 40—a few up to 100. 

Totalling thousands of lines—from 
automobiles, engines, boats, tires, foods, 
clothing, furniture, implements, patents, 
labor-saving devices, proprietary articles 
toilet articles, cigars—lots of .all o 
them—to the hundreds I can’t even 
hint at here. The figures tell! 

Consider the arteries of commerce 
entered—the multiplicity of trade con- 
ditions studied—and the hundreds of 
sales plans to meet them! 

truly remarkable experience. 


The Broadest Possible Experience 


Have  solicited—closed contracts— 
elosed agencies for clients, one for 
$100,000—investigated hundreds of busi- 
ness possibilities—raised capital — 
handled every detail between agency 
and advertiser—have extended agency 
service to direct work to consumers 
and trade of my clients. 

Have spoken before advertising clubs 
and business organizations. t 

My first connection—came up in a 
few months to be noe, ga of weekly 
publication with national organization 
—and made good. 

In all, then, advertising agent, sales 
manager, solicitor, handler of accounts 
copywriter and executor of national 
advertising campaigns, director of copy 
staff—in only three connections in eight 
years. 


As An Executive—An Organizer 


Handle men to get best, biggest ef- 
forts by method in assigning and regu- 
lating. 

Know where to break the rule. 

Have increased efficiency of salesmen 
500 per cent. 

Have hired and developed copywriters 
_—— of them now doing national 
work, 


My staff has turned out amazing 
ty of work—on moderate total 
salary basis. 

Have handled as high as 150 assign- 
ments for clients at one time. 

See the evidence in current news- 
papers, magazines, mail order and farm 
periodicals—in current trade literature. 

Know all agency departments— 
soliciting, copy, art, rate, order, and 
mechanical plants—printing, engraving, 
electrotyping. 


As a Producer of Big Volume 


_ Know the short cuts to catch closing 
issues. 

Have shown personal capacity for 
fast work—executive capaci! to get 
astonishing volume from limited num- 
ber of assistants. . 

Have made records—the 15-minute, 
2-hour, 6-hour, 24-hour kind. 


About Holding Accounts 


_ Personal salesmanship and ‘advertis- 
i er combined! 
nderstand advertisers—how to meet 

them—how to get their confidence. 

Pulled one company out of bank- 
ruptcy—with copy—raised another from 
two-inch spaces to full magazine pages 
—won another back, 99 per cent lost by 
another solicitor, on service merit alone. 

Can show enormous possibilities of 
correct copy and gauge advertising 
value of clients’ own ideas. 

Have made personal friends of na- 
tional advertisers. 


Write Me About. Your Opening 


Dictate a letter now—explaining con- 
ditions, outlining duties, expectations. 
can either fill your vacancy or 
make for myself a big-producing posi- 
tion in your organization. ; 

I want to hear from any selling com- 
pany—advertising agency or manufac- 
turer—seeking more selling power. 

Dictate the letter or telegram now— 
I will reply promptly. 





Address, in strict confidence, 
“Ww. .’ care of Printers 
Ink,'12 W. 81st St., New York 


:City. 
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plan of education along two lines, 
namely, to show that the various 
tests often applied to roofing were 
“nonsensical rot,” and also, by il- 
justration and copy, to point out 
to the man living in the small 
town as well as the farmer a hun- 
cred different ways in which he 
could use Certain-teed roofing 
vhich he had never before thought 


The copy, which was placed by 
the Mahin Advertising Company, 
ran from full page down to three 
inches single column. In the larg- 
er advertisements a coupon was 
used to make it easy and conveni- 
ent for prospective customers to 
send for the booklet, which was 
fered free. In the smaller ad- 
vertisements the booklets was il- 
lustrated. In each advertisement 
the trade-mark figure of the “Gen- 
eral” appears and the Certain-teed 
label—in many instances the Cer- 
tain-teed label being shown on a 
roll of roofing. 

Six of the best salesmen—two 
from each mill—were formed into 
a “Flying Squadron.” These men 
travel under a roving commission, 
covering the country from one 
end to the other, and work with 
jobbers and dealers at each point 
where the trade-promotion man- 
ager, James C. Woodley, feels 
they can be used to the best pos- 
sible advantage. 

The efforts of the sales force 
are also being supplemented by a 
vigorous educational campaign to 
the dealer and jobber in the trade 
papers. 

If the campaign, which has 
started well, proves a success, it 
will go far toward solving a per- 
plexing problem, and will show 
one way at least whereby a manu- 
facturer need not sacrifice tradé@ 
already secure by “going over 
its head” to the consumer. 

—_——_+0+—__—__ 

W. M. Bersac, formerly with the 
International Harvester Company and 
later advertising manager of the Shaw- 
Walker Company succeeds R. H. Mor- 
row as advertising manager of the 
Comptograph Company. 


A bill has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington “prohibiting fraud upon the pub- 
lic’ by requiring manutacturers to 
place their own names upon goods 
manufactured. 
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Wisdom While You Wait 














Asert G. Cuark, president, Portland, 
Oregon, Ad Club. 

An overstated value means either an 
untruth or is an admission that the 
og were not worth the price in the 
rst place. The practice and customs 
that have grown up with the years 
cannot be brushed aside with a wave 
of the hand—but we can plant the 
seed this year of 1912. We can culti- 
vate the seeds -_ after a while they 
will take root and grow and bear fruit. 
—At Portland, Ore. 





Harry W. Forp, secretary Chalmers 
Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 
There are only three absolute funda- 
mental principles in advertising—be 
honest, be sincere, be persistent. You 
cannot succeed without any one of the 
three principles—you should have two 
of them. ou must above all be per- 

sistent.—At Chicago. 


HAarrRINGTON EMERSON. 

Strenuousness is not efficiency. 
Strenuousness is the accompaniment of 
a slightly greater result by a_ very 
much greater effort. Efficiency is the 
accomplishment of a very much greater 
result by a very much less effort.— 
At Detroit. 

Tuomas DREIER. 

Fill the millions of readers with desire 
for those offerings manufactured in 
truth and advertised in truth; and be- 
fore another New Year comes with its 
greeting may the advertising public and 
the buying public be walled into one 
harmonious whole by those wondrous 
cohesive forces of mutual understand- 
ing.—Sincerity and Truth.—From 
vertising’s New Year Prayer. 


Joun Lee Mautn, president Mahin Ad- 
vertising Agency, Chicago. 

And the business is necessarily larger 
than the man; yet it is a thoroughly 
human thing, because every part of the 
business was once the thought of a 
human being, and it has become 
crystallized into this thing that we call 
an institution—At Baltimore. 


GreorcE Franx Lorp, advertising man- 
ager, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Powder Company. 

The advertising of any line of 
merchandise tends to work around in 
cycles, and if we start with clothing 
advertisements that truly represent the 
quality of the goods in relation to the 
price, and then find that merchants are 
gradually overstating values in order 
to offer an apparent cut in price, we 
finally reach a point of saturation, 
when the public automatically and in- 
voluntarily discounts all statements as 
to clothing values to allow for the lie. 
Then it becomes necessary for the 
clothing retailer to go back to abso- 
lutely honest statements of values in 
relation to price.—At Baltimore. 
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A GLIMPSE INTO AN “EDU- 
CATIONAL BUREAU’S” 
WORK 





HOW THE PAINT MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION IS ADDING TO THE 
PUBLICITY CARRIED ON BY ITS IN- 
DIVIDUAL MEMBERS — SPECIMENS 
OF THE LITERATUKE 





By G. B. Heckel, 
Secretary of the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States. 

The Paint Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States com- 
prises about one hundred of the 
leading houses of the country. 

It was organized twelve years 
ago “to guard and protect the in- 
terests of the paint grinders of 
the United States and to correct, 
as far as possible, the abuses and 
evils which have become asso- 
ciated with the business.” Among 
the abuses crying for correction 
was the evil repute brought upon 
the entire industry by the sale of 
products of little technical value 
under elaborate guarantees and 
assurances. 

It was soon found that technical 
knowledge of paint materials in a 
broad way was lacking, and that 
the public did not appreciate the 
importance of paint as an asset to 
the property owner. Simultane- 
ously with this realization some 
of the states began to pass invidi- 
ous laws requiring a complete 
formula label on the paint can. 
This, in the state of public in- 
formation on the subject, consti- 
tuted a serious menace to the in- 
dustry, and out of these condi- 
tions, the educational bureau, 
divided into a scientific, a publicity 
and a professional section, devel- 
oped. This bureau has now been 
in active operation since 1905. 

During that period it has erect- 
ed and maintained test fences on 
a large scale at Fargo, N. Dak.; 
Atlantic City, N. J. (both wood 
and steel); Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(wood and steel wire) ; Knoxville, 
Tenn., and Washington, D. C. 
The work and the observation on 
these fences has been done in con- 
junction with various technical 
organizations and institutions and 
painters’ associations, and the con- 
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clusions are issued regularly in 
bulletin form to members and to 
technical men interested in the 
subject. 

In more popular form they are 
also issued through the publicity 
section regularly through paint 
dealers to the general public. The 
publicity section also attempts, 
through direct correspondence, io 
assist dealers and paint salesmen 
in bringing before the public the 
utility of paint in general and the 
significance and economic value of 
new processes and new products. 
For example, last fall, when it was 
realized that the extraordinary 
shortage of the flax crop would 
inevitably force a general advance 
in the price of paints, this section 
issued to 60,000 paint dealers, on 
an enlarged Western Union tele- 
graph blank, the Government crop 
statement for September first. 
The work of the scientific section 
and the dissemination of its find- 
ings had meanwhile made it im- 
possible for the trade to resort 
to the pre-association expedient of 
“cutting quality” to meet advances 
in raw material. The expected 
advances came (though they did 
not keep pace with the advance 
in oil) and consumers, under- 
standing the cause, and having 
been pretty generally convinced 
in advance that the value of paint 
is entirely out of proportion to its 
price, continued through the year 
a rather liberal use. 


BETTER PRODUCTS AND EDUCATION OF 
THE PUBLIC 


There has been no attempt on 
the part of the association to con- 
trol or regulate prices, but there 
has been a continuous effort, on 
the one hand, to supply manufac- 
turers with information tending 
toward better products, and, on 
the other, to educate consumers 
to consider utility and quality in 
connection with price. 

The educational bureau also, 
outside of its routine work, has 
furnished the press of the country, 
on request, hundreds of articles, 
setting forth the value and the 
proper use of paint. 

The third section, the profes- 
sional, is practically a lecture bu- 
reau, on topics connected with the 
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Sustaining “Demand” 


After you have spent thousands of dollars to 
create a demand for your product—what then? 
Will you leave it to work out its own salva- 
tion? Or, will you give it demand sustaining 
qualities which makes substitution and com- 
petition ineffective ? 


The McKelvey Co-operative 





Sales Promotion Plan 





eliminates competition and prevents substitu- 
tion. It is an absolute “demand” insurance 
that reduces the cost of sustaining demand to 
a minimum, 


Its co-operative features also constitute an 
exceptionally strong “demand,” creating ele- 


ment. The McKelvey Sales: Plan is based’ 


upon sound and successful business principles 
and will reduce your selling costs by increasing 
the efficiency of your present selling plan. 


Write to-day for the Facts. They are worth 
knowing and you won’t obligate yourself in 
any way. 


THE McKELVEY COMPANY 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Costly Easter 
Presents 































are bought by 
rich people. 
Have you these 
things in stock? 
If so, you can 
find a ready 
market for them 
through the col- 
umns of the 


Easter Number of 


TOWN 
TOPICS 


Which will be pub- 
lished March 28th 


Town Topics is 
read throughout 
the country by 
people to whom 
price is no ob- 
ject and quality 
is the supreme 
consideration. 


Drop us a line 
for further in- 
formation. 


LOUIS BARKER 


Advertising Manager 


2 W. 45th St., New York 

















materials and the products of 
paint manufacturers. Lecture: 
are furnished, on request, to a 
technical, trade or commercial « 
ganization or institution interest 
in the manufacture, sale or use 
paint; and during the past thr 
years more than a hundred ca! 
of this kind have been filled. T! 
utility of the bureau to the i 
dustry is general, and while it 
supported mainly by voluntary 
contributions from its member- 
ship, the good it accomplishes ac- 
crues not only to all paint manu- 
facturers, but to the general paint- 
consuming public, 
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ONLY A QUARTER PAINTED 


The basic proposition on which 
the bureau is founded is the Dutch 
proverb that “good paint costs 
nothing,” because its protective 
value is out of all proportion to 
its cost. After a general survey 
of the country the conclusion was 
reached that “the United States is 
only twenty-five per cent painted,” 
in other words, that where the 
country to-day consumes one gal- 
lon of paint it should for the pres- 
ervation of its property and health, 
consume four gallons. The bu- 
reau, therefore, has an unlimited 
field for work in educating the 
public to the economy of painting 
and in organizing, as far as their 
competitive interests will permit, 
mutual concerted, simultaneous 
work among paint men to increase 
the consumption of paint. 

The educational literature is- 
sued by the bureau, outside of the 
bulletins and special pamphlets 
of the scientific section, includes 
the following: “A Paint Cate- 
chism for Paint Men,” of which 
250,000 copies have been issued to 


date; “Paint Economy,” “Why 


Paint Peels,’ “Why Prepared 
Paint,” “Paint Guarantees,” 
“Fashion in House Paints,” “Cost 
Accounting,” “Industrial Research 
in Relation to American Manu- 
facturing Enterprise,” “The Pres- 
ent Status of Flax Cropping in 
America,” etc. It has also pur- 
chased and circulated large edi 
tions of a number of valuabic 
pamphlets, including two from thi 
Institute of Industrial Researcli, 
at Washington—“The Sanitary 
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Value of Wall Paints” and the 
“reservation of the Exteriors of 
Wooden Buildings.” 

t will be. noted that little has 
been said in the foregoing regard- 
inv advertising. The bureau has 
dene some work of this type, and 
so far as it has gone it has been 
satisfactory; whether it will be- 
come a permanent feature of its 
work, on a large scale, will depend 
upon developments. It has done, 
however, and is still doing, very 
quietly so that even its supporters 
do not fully realize the importance 
of the service, through its book- 
lets, its bulletins, its articles, its 
lectures, its correspondence and 
its minor literature, a stupendous 
publicity work both for the paint 
maker and the pain consumer. 
Paint makers have unconsciously 
improved publicity methods. 

The average paint’ sold to-day 
is better and because of its quality 
cheaper, than the average paint of 
five years ago, and more of such 
paint is being used annually, be- 
cause of the bureau’s work.. Un- 
consciously paint manufacturers 
themselves have improved their 
publicity methods, armed with 
facts furnished by the bureau’s 
literature. 

And finally, if anyone will 
glance over the advertising pages 
of the leading periodicals to-day, 
and then turn to the same periodi- 
cals for 1904, let us say, he can- 
not but be struck with the great 
increase in paint advertising, 
which I believe is largely due to 
the inspiration and occasional ex- 
ample of this bureau. 

In conclusion, co-operation is 
entirely consistent with competi- 
tion in any industry where the 
possible field is not covered. The 
usefulness of paint may be made 
obvious to any property owner; 
it is now apparent to any observer 
that three-fourths of the struc- 
tures in the country (by and 
large) need painting or repaint- 
ing. Convince the owners that 
they will make money by painting, 
and production will be inadequate 
to the demand. That is the mod- 
est task to which the bureau has 
set its hands. 
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No brand of silver | dius has ever 
achieved the fame or established the 


wearing - quality reputa- 
tion of that originated by 
2) Rogers Bros. in 1847. 
‘Aes More than 50 years of 
| judicious and extensive 
advertising has indelibly 
45) | tmpreeeed upon the 
3 | public’s mind the stamp 


1847 



















i) When called upon to 
i) show examples of con- 
i) sistent advertising and 
i) trade mark publicity 
i, backed by merit, the 
i) success of this silver 
plate is a strong en- 
| dorsement of “Sticking 
4, Everlastingly At It.” 
! MERIDEN 

BRITANNIA CO. 
(international Silver 
Co., Successor) 


Meriden, 
Conn, 
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Chain Stores A correspond- 
As ent wants to 

Ad know what is 
vertisers Pxinters’ INK’s 
judgment as to the probable 


effect of the chain store move- 
ment upon the advertising busi- 
ness. The flotation of the enor- 
mous Woolworth corporation, 
capitalized at $65,000,000, makes 
the question especially pertinent 
just at this time. Starting with 
one store in Lancaster, Pa., in 
1879, this business has expanded 
until it now operates 558 stores 
in the United States, 32 in Can- 
ada and 12 in England. It em- 
ploys 20,000 people and caters to 
about three million customers a 
day. Mr. Woolworth himself 
states that his chain cleared up a 
net profit in 1911 of close to five 
million dollars on a gross sale of 
$52,616,123. 

The Woolworth combination is 
sometimes cited as evidence that 
the chain store idea is a move- 
ment in opposition to advertising. 
We should be inclined to put 
down the Woclworth chain as a 
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great advertising success. It 
true that these stores have no 
used advertising in the ordina: 
sense, but their motive principle 
that of limiting their stock 
articles that can be retailed at fi, 
and ten cents—is a bold a: 
adroit advertising idea. There 
no basic reason why these stor: 
should not have sold artic! 
worth one dollar or ten dollars- 
except the advertising value of 
the limited price. 

Most merchants use the printed 
word to increase sales; Mr. 
Woolworth relied upon the appeal 
of a five and ten cent price limit 
on everything he offered. The 
merchants who use newspaper 
space pay for their advertising in 
cash. Mr. Woolworth has paid 
for his advertising in the shape of 
a sacrifice of profits on the higher 
priced articles he might have been 
selling all these years. His 
method of advertising has proved 
very successful, but no more so 
than other enterprises that have 
used printers’ ink. 

It has taken Mr. Woolworth 
thirty-three years to get up to the 
point of a five million dollar an- 
nual profit. Plenty of other con- 
cerns have achieved greater re- 
sults in less time. No, there 
seems to be no fundamental basis 
of opposition in the chain store 
policy to an advertising policy. In 
fact, the logic of the situation 
ought to cause it to work out just 
the other way. A single grocery 
store in New York City hardly 
has margin enough to do any 
real advertising. But if you 
unite a sufficient number of gro- 
cery stores under a single owner- 
ship—the Butler chain, for in- 
stance—they at once become a 
potential advertising factor. The 
United chain of cigar stores has 
done some big advertising where 
the same stores under individual 
ownership would have done little 
or no advertising. Notwithstand- 
ing the conspicuous Woolworth 
example—which at first sight ap- 
pears to be a non-advertising suc- 
cess—the general tendency of the 
chain store movement may be set 
down as a movement toward 
rather than away from adver- 
tising. 
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Editor Those who heard 
a Professor 
Zueblin and Charles Zueblin 
the speak at the Bos- 
Encyclopedia ton Convention 
nnica °1.the Associated 

Brita _ Ad Clubs will re- 
call that he hinted at not being 
sole to share the views of those 
who believe that advertising is 
not a tax on the consumer. 

Mr, Zueblin is now editor of the 
Twentieth Century Magazine, 
which is announcing a series ot 
articles on the magazines, their 
ownership, and the part that ad- 
vertising plays as a “great new, 
social and economic factor.” Ed- 
itor Zueblin doesn’t like the new 
Encyclopedia Britannica, nor its 
advertising; he _s»eaks his mind 
plainly in the February issue of 
his publication. Among other 
shots, he lets fly the following: 

The character and volume of the ad- 
vertising being done by the Cambridge 
University Press to foist their un- 
worthy Encyclopedia on the American 
public is evidence, not only of the 
superficial quality of the text, but of 
the enormous tribute levied upon the 
purchasers. In their latest four-page 
insert, found in the January magazines, 
they narrate the marvelous value of 
the india paper, which can be crumpled 
into a ball and then ironed out smooth 
again. Nine-tenths of the text in this 
mass of advertising relates to the 
physical appearance of the volumes, for 
the very good reason that the contents 
do not lend themselves so readily to 
beguiling publicity. 

* * * * * * * 

The Twentieth Century Magazine is 
about to publish a series of articles 
showing what the advertiser is doing to 
the magazines; but we commend now 
to our readers a reflection upon the 
significance of the amount of advertis- 
ing they have seen in daily papers and 
magazines regarding the “Britannica.” 
Who pays for that 

It is not the intention of Print- 
ERs’ INK to enter into a discussion 
as to the merits of the new Brit- 
annica, but to venture to throw a 
little light on the question of who 
pays the “enormous tribute.” Cer- 
ainly Editor Zueblin does not, for 
he scorns the beguiling publicity 
and escapes purse free. And if 
all the dear public were of his 
opinion, the. advertisements would 
be failures and the cost of the 
advertising would come entirely 
out of the assets of the adver- 
tiser. That much seems clear. 


But suppose, on the other hand, 
that these Britannica advertise- 
ments were very successful, as 
Printers’ INK understands they 
were. Suppose they sold tens of 
thousands of extra sets of the En- 
cyclopedia, as it seems certain 
they did. Does Editor Zueblin be- 
lieve that the selling expense of 
this large sale increased the price 
of each individual set of the 
books? Does he believe that a 
great expensive work such as an 
encyclopedia can be sold cheaper 
on a small scale than on a large 
scale? Does he not know that 
the fixed charges of preparing 
such a work have to be distribu- 
ted over a great number of sales 
in order to make the price a pop- 
ular one? 

Perhaps he will say that good 
wine needs no bush and that if an 
encyclopedia is what it should be, 
it will sell itself, quietly and eco- 
nomically. This is a lovely theory, 
and its only weakness is like the 
weakness of the first fountain pen, 
that was very nice in every respect 
but one—it wouldn’t write. 

Two pages of the valuable space 
of this February number of the 
Twentieth Century Magazine are 
devoted to an impassioned appeal 
for new subscribers. Who pays 
for that, Editor Zueblin? 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 

Facts are like nettles. The fel- 
low who takes tight hold can 
have them, while he who brushes 
past gets stung. 





To Stop a Any concern of- 
Good-wili {ting to send 
Lat samples upon re- 

ca ceipt of stamps 

or a small sum in cash must be 
prepared for complaints. Experi- 
ence has shown that a considera- 
ble percentage of such samples go 
astray. To reduce the number of 
complaints to a minimum, send a 
letter, under a separate cover, ad- 
vising the applicant just when and 
how the sample is being forward- 
ed. If this adds too much to the 
expense, then send a printed post- 
al. If advertisers were to figure 
out exactly what each inquiry 
costs, probably they would be 
willing to spend a trifle more 
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money and exert a little more 
care to make sure that every cor- 
respondent is left with exactly the 
right impression. Is the public 
unreasonable, captious, over-ready 
to impute unworthy motives? All 
the more reason for making every 
step in the follow-up absolutely 
fool-proof. 

The following letter from a na- 
tional advertiser is evidence that 
the waste of good-will thus caused 
is by no means negligible: 


Paut Rrecer & Co. 
California Perfumes. 
San Francisco, Feb. 15, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I was very much interested in the 
article appearing on page 22 of the 
February 8 issue of Printers’ Ink, 
written by Mr. Wheeler, of the Pom- 
peiian Mfg. Company. 

As a national advertiser, I certainly 

am exceedingly annoyed by people who 
complain that they did not receive their 
sample or they did not receive the 
package in response to a few stamps 
sent. 
The magazines certainly should do 
something on their part to educate the 
readers not to be so insistent—not to take 
it that each and every advertiser is a 
candidate for prison because of their 
failure to receive the small sample they 
sent for. Pau RIEcER. 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 

Creating a demand without dis- 
tribution is like trying to carry 
water in a length of stovepipe. 


In spite of the 
adage that com- 
petition is the 
life of trade, 
men are often 
inclined to look 
as a_ business- 
of a business- 


Competition 
as a 
Business 
Builder 


on competition 
killer instead 
builder. 

At a recent meeting of the 
board of directors of a Pennsyl- 
vania bank, one director ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was 
going to be harder to get new 
depositors in the future, on ac- 
count of the aggressive work be- 
ing done by a number of the local 
banks. , 

“Nonsense,” said another di- 
rector who had gone through a 
number of campaigns; “give me, 
every time, the community where 
all the banks are working aggres- 
sively, for they all make new 
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business and really make it easier 
to get. Look at what the posial 
banks are doing—coming right in 
and picking up a million a week 
now that we weren’t more than 
touching before, if we were get- 
ting any of it.” 

This bank director happened 
to be an officer of a heating con- 
cern, and he went on to say that 
his concern had an unusually 
good sale in and around a New 
York State city where there were 
four or five heater concerns and 
where thousands of the citizens 
own heater stock and on that ac- 
count had good reason for pat- 
ronizing the home industries. Yet 
the knowledge that the people of 
that city had of heaters induced 
them to deal liberally with the 
manufacturer of another state. It 
was remarked, at this same time, 
that a famous correspondence 
school enjoys its largest sales on 
its commercial courses, though 
there is now a business school in 
almost every little town in the 
country, and though the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, the 
high schools and various other 
agencies provide resident instruc- 
tion on bookkeeping, shorthand, 
typewriting, penmanship, etc, At 
first thought, the chance for acor- 
respondence school having large 
sale in these subjects would seem 
small. But the secret is, of 
course, that all these various 
agencies exert an enormous influ- 
ence on young men and women 
to take up commercial subjects. 

There are dozens of safety ra- 
zors sold to-day where there was 
one sold eight or ten years ago. 
It took a great deal of work to 
develop the safety razor market— 
more work than one advertiser 
could do. It is the same way in 
other fields. Competition has its 
wastes, but if the truth were 
known no doubt a surprisingly 
large number of advertisers would 
have to thank aggressive compe- 
tition for being able to do busi- 
ness at all. 


Printers’ INK says: 

You can blame the cheap job 
on the printer if you want to, 
but the consumer will put the 
blame where it belongs. 
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Important 
Closing Change on LIFE 


On account of continued growth, now 
177,000, LIFE’S forms close each Friday 
20 days in advance in place of 17 days as 
formerly. 


Advertisers serve their own interests by 
furnishing copy promptly. Late copy 
means inferior position, printing and 
service. 


All copy not in on closing date for issue 
scheduled will be omitted. 


Watch that 200,000 Mark 


" Geo. B. Richardson, Adv. Mgr., 31st St., W. No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg. 1204, Chicago 














HEN you consider that lawyers 
are the men who are today 
“running” the country politic- 
ally as servants of the people, 





aot ony wt +} a mighty im- 

men they are | 
FOR ADVERTISERS TO | 
REACH 


@ In the pages of CASE AND COMMENT 
which guarantees a circulation of ten thousand 
_ gee oe lawyers in the United States, 

these men YOUR 
STORY, “OUR — whether office | 
equipment, municipal materials, automobiles, in- | 
surance, political beliefs or law books. 


@ It would seem that general advertisers have until 
now overlooked this simple method of reaching the 
political working-heart of the nation. 





@ Each issue a special agnber devoted largely to | 
one subject: mple of the March “‘Law of | 
Amusements” number sent on request. 


@ April forms close March 15th. Standard mag- | 
azine size. Rates on application. 


CASE AND COMMENT 
Rochester, N. Y. 








When the current issue of 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


reaches its subscribers all other 
periodicals, whether current or 
otherwise, are laid aside, forgot- 
ten, until they have devoured its 
pages from cover to cover, ad- 
vertising pages no less than edi- 
torial pages. 

Advertisements have no chance | 
of escaping this careful scrutiny. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


Quality Circulation 
Brings Returns 
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A NEW “PLATFORM” FOk 
THE PUBLICITY DE- 
PARTMENT 


The following letter which ha: 
been brought to Printers’ INx’s 
attention by a trade journal, is 
worth pondering by the man 
whose product is worth publicity 
in the editorial columns, but who 
does not know how to go about 
getting it except by the old write 
up route. It recognizes the fact 
that the editor is just as anxious 
to get material of undoubted news: 
value as anybody is to give it to 
him, but that he quite properly 
resents the attempt to warp his 


| judgment of what his readers 


want by a use of the big stick. 
A promise to give or a threat to 
withhold advertising may secure 
the publication of an item now 
and again, but does not tend to 
secure a friendly attitude to- 
wards the product. 

Accompanying the letter is a 
stamped, addressed card, on 
which the editor can indicate his 
decision by a check mark. 

Mr. Cobleigh was formerly on 
the editorial staff of The Iron 
Age, and is able to see the prob- 
lem from both points of view. 

INTERNATIONAL STEAM Pump Co. 

115 Broapway, New York. 
To the Editor: 

It is not so long since the writer 

occupied an editor’s chair himself that 


he has forgotten one of the few un- 
pleasant duties that go with it—that of 


| disposing of the matter received from 
| those seeking publicity in the reading 


columns, he more enterprising the 
companies from which it emanated the 
more did it usually prove a nuisance. 
Since the writer Cessme one of the 
offenders himself he has been study- 
ing to make his work the least of- 
fensive. We want our publicity depart- 
ment to be a “candidate” for the ap- 
proval and regard of the papers and so 
have adopted the following “platform”: 
1st—Not to expect that everything 


| sent out will be printed because we 
| happen to advertise in the publication 
| to which it is sent. 
| kindness to us on the part of any 
| editor to use something on that ac- 


It is a mistaken 


count if it will not interest his read- 
ers. In that event it can do us no 
good and it lowers the standard of the 
paper and thereby diminishes its value 
to us and all of its advertisers. That 


suggests the second plank. 


2nd—Not to send anything to a 
paper that is not of probable‘inteérest to 
its readers and when we make an 
error of judgment we prefer to be cor- 
rected so that we will be less likely to 
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make another. You will always be 
justited in examining what we send 
on account of this second plank and 
also the next. 

8ri—Not to syndicate any single 
piece of matter broadcast. As a rule 
nothing will be sent to two papers in 
the same field. Exceptions to this 
are sometimes justified, but such will 
be irankly declared, otherwise you are 
safe in treating omr matter as though 
it were exclusive. We have plenty 
of zood material to go around so 
that we will not need to send every- 
thing to everybody and we will fre- 
quently give out purely exclusive stuff. 
Any suggestions from you as to any 
special thing you would like to have 
worked up for you alone will have 
our careful attention. 

4th—To be strictly honest with re- 
gari to the facts concerning any 
article, % e., we will tell you in each 
case how we are distributing it and 
if it will affect your decision with 
regard to using it we will be glad to 
tell you exactly whom we have given 
the article to and, when we know, who 
will use it. 

5th—To send out matter in such 
shape that it can be conveniently pre- 


pared for the printer. You will 
notice that we have not referred to it 
as ‘‘write-ups.” The writer has an 


antipathy for that expression that per- 
sists and the characteristics of articles 
that do belong in that class will be 
carefully avoided. We will try to 
handle each subject as you would want 
it and then we will triple-space the 
copy so that you can easily change it 
as much as you like without having 
to have it rewritten. We aim also to 
furnish clean plain copy. As most 
papers prefer to make their own en- 
gravings we will always send photo- 
graphs, or blue prints (for line draw- 
ings), but’ we stand ready to furnish 
cuts, when they are wanted, of the 
sizes desired. 

6th—To send a “ballot” postcard as 
per sample enclosed to eliminate the 
necessity of your dictating a letter 
in replying, for of course we want to 
know the “returns” and should there- 
fore like to have your “vote” on each 
offering. 

7th and finally—To co-operate with 
you in every way possible to our 
mutual advantage. We make no secret 
of our motive—that of securing greater 
publicity for our companies and their 
products, and we fully appreciate the 
value of it, but we also know you 
want the news and think that you 
will generally find our output good 
enough to pay for were it from a 
contributor not otherwise recompensed. 
There should be no obligations on 
either side, which brings us back to our 
first plank stated slightly differently, 
that we do not expect you to use any- 
thing that is not worth to you the 
equivalent value of the publicity it 
gives us. 

H. R. Costeicu, 
Publicity Manager. 
—+o7r—_—_—__ 

Joseph Blethen, of the Seattle Times, 
and Col. C. E. S. Wood were the speak- 
ers at the luncheon of the Portland 
Ad Club, February 21 
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The Biggest 
January 


In January, 1912, The Chicago 
Record-Herald_ contained 2,247 
columns of advertising, exceed- 
ing the amount printed in any 
previous January in the history 
of the paper. Following is the 
record of gains and losses of the 
Chicago morning newspapers in 
anuary, 1912, as compared with 
anuary, 1911: 


Columns 
The Record-Herald Gain 51 
The Tribune Loss 207 
The Inter Ocean Loss 103 
The Examiner Gain 15 


The above figures are furnished 
by the Washington Press, an in- 
dependent audit company, which 
supplies advertising statements to 
all of the Chicago newspapers. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 


New York Office - 710 Times Building 

















Will you accept 
this book for 
10 days 
Free Inspection 


Over 100,000 answers to sales, 
advertising and business problemi 
The Mahin Advertising Data Book (12th! 
edition), contains an authentic answer 
for practically every question of detail in 
the subject of advertising. It gives ac- 
curate and complete information about 
newspapers, periodicalsand out-door adver- 
tising; different styles and sizes of type: 
explains half-tones, zincs, electroty pes, etc. 
Practically indispensable to every advertiser, 
556 pages printed on Bible paper and leather 
bound—vest pocket size. 


$3 value for $2 


If at the énd of ten days, you feel 
you cannot do without it, send us $2 and 
we will send you the Mahin Messenger 
for one year—the subscription price of 
which is $i—containing up-to-date ad- 

































reference — time-saving — conve- 
niently indexed—nothing like it. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 











The Schoolmaster was talking 
recently with a man on the inside 
of a good-sized manufacturer’s of- 
fice. The product was wire rope 
and insulated stuff, and for a long 
time the concern had been putting, 
in its space in the technical papers, 
just a bare, commonplace state- 
ment of its line. Occasionally a 
picture formed a part of the ad- 
vertisement. You know the kind 
of copy. 

Said this man: “We think that 
maybe we are not doing what we 
should, but after all there isn’t 
much that can be done in the way 
of advertising a product like ours. 
Our business is different; it is 
peculiar. We rarely get an order 
direct; we have to depend on our 
salesmen anyhow.” 

He went on and on, explaining 
why advertising of the better sort 
might fit seme other business well 
but not his. And within a minute 
from the time he got off this argu- 
ment he incidentally mentioned 
two highly interesting examples 
of the use of the wire rope his 
company made—two incidents that 
would have filled the heart of a 
live advertising man with joy, so 
rich were they in news value and 
interest-commanding points. 

There seems yet to be a good- 
sized army of manufacturers who 
feel that all that advertising can 
accomplish is to get their names in 
the magazine, so that when the 
purchasing agent of some con- 
cern wants to buy wire rope, steam 
traps or some other product, he 
can readily find the standing-card 
advertisements and send for cata- 
logues if he hasn’t them on hand. 
They seem to forget that while 
few orders may come in direct the 
advertising is worth while, if it 
merely breaks the ice for the 
salesman. 

It is probably safe to say that 
in most cases where a technically 
trained man is ready to buy a cer- 
tain product he has already re- 
ceived impressions and is prepos- 
sessed in favor of a certain make. 


He is indeed a short-sighted man- 
ufacturer who neglects opjor- 
tunities to prepossess prospec ive 
customers, who waits until ‘ey 
are on the point of buying 
then risks the chance of winn 
out in competition with a 
dozen others whose catalogues are 
probably examined at the same 
time. 

Yes, Mr. Manufacturer, it is 
possible to create these prior-to- 
time-of-buying impressions with 
wire rope, steam traps or any oth- 
er product under the sun if you 
concentrate on it enough. ‘This 
talk about the advertising man not 
being able to get technical or trade 
paper readers to read advertise- 
ments is all bosh. Really, the 
man preparing advertisements for 
a class publication has an ideal 
opportunity, for he knows in ad- 
vance that practically all the read- 
ers of that publication are inter- 
ested in certain lines of work, and 
if he is alive to his opportunity he 
can find what they are most in- 
terested in, their most trying prob- 
lems, etc. 

To the manufacturing man who 
argued as above indicated, the 
Schoolmaster showed several 
readable looking technical adver- 
tisements with these headings: 
“Do You Have to Stop the Feed 
on Your Mill to Change Speeds?” 
“Wasted Steam Means Wasted 
Dollars,” “Easier Work for the 
Engineer.” And then the manu- 
facturing man was asked if he 
didn’t believe such advertisements 
would get a “point of contact” 
with a good proportion of the 
readers of the publication in which 
they appeared. There was no get- 
ting away from the admission. 


The Schoolmaster doffs his hat 
to the excellent work done by 
agencies and publishers’ service 
departments for the technical- 
paper advertiser, but it is only 
the truth to say that these men 
out of touch with the advertiser’s 
plant and his everyday business 
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Insurance Companies 


You can increase the number of your policy holders by getting 
the good will of those who finally receive the benefit—the women. 
While your agents are convincing the 
husbands and the sons, who pay the 
premiums, win over the wives and the 
mothers with gifts of 


Nip-It Strawberry 
Hullers 


As shown in the cut—the NIP-IT 
HULLER is a handy kitchen utensil 
any housewife. is glad to get. Thou- 
sands are in use to-day, with the num- 
ber steadily increasing. They cut 
fruit work in half. Made of handsome 
nickeled steel, with ample room for 
“copy.” Write us for prices and sam- 
ples, or, better yet, let us send a sam- 
ple to your house. 


Stephens Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass, 


INSURANCE 
CORNING, CALIFORNIA 


BETTER BE 
INSURED-THAN BE SORRY 





RICHARD B.FRIPP. 




















The 
Belt of Never Failing Crops 


(Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Ohio, Missouri, Michigan, Ken- 
tucky, New York and Pennsylvania) 


@ e s os 
Agricultural Epitomist Territory 
These nine States produced last year 
Cereal Crops $1,308,448,000 
Dairy Cows 326,280,000 
Poultry 78,777,000 
Other Live Stock 1,493,038,000 
or 41 per cent of the Nation’s yield. 

The Agricultural Epitomist is a monthiy visitor in 
nearly a quarter million homes of prosperous, progres- 
sive farmers in these nine big agricultural States—let it 

carry your message to these good people. 
200,000 Guaranteed Circulation 
Rate $1.00 a line. 


THE AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST, Spencer, Indiana 


CHICAGO OFFICE NEW_YORK OFFICE 
C. A. Taytor ERT J. Dansy 
1156 First Nat’] Bank Bldg. Flat Iron Bldg. 
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Are You Developing 
Your Export Markets ? 


There is not a more important part of a manu- 
facturer’s business than his Foreign Trade. It 
offers a means of relief from quiet domestic 
conditions, responds readiiy to advertis- 
ing, is eaceedingly profitable and offers 
unlimited possibilities for the future. 
Through the AMERICAN EX- 
PORTER you combine export adver- 
tising with an important service. 
You are invited to write 
for sample copy and par- 
ticulars. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
135 William Street 
N. Y. 
Established 

1877 





Get “Out of the Rut” 


The Smart Set Magazine’s 
handsome 25c edition of John 
Adams Thayer’s famous book 
“Astir,” with an added chapter. 


It may help you to 
Get Out of a Rut. 
“Breath-stopping, nots ay frank 
ness.” . Howells. 
“Men who toil, men Es a and dare, 
will gain strength from reading this 
book.”—Denver Republican. 


25c—On All News Stands—25c | 


Or of John Adams Thayer Corpora- 
tion, New York 


FOR SALE 
Up-to-date newspaper in prosperous 
Southern City. The Anniston Hot 
Blast, established 1873 and the lead- 
ing daily of one of Alabama’s most 
progressive cities—will be sold to 
the highest bidder on March 19th, 
1912. All bids must be properly 
sealed and certified check for 
$100.00 accompanying same. Owner 
has other interéSts which demand 
his entire time. For complete de- 
tails, circulation, inventory of 
equipment, etc., address 


J. H. EDMONDSON, Box 232, Anniston, Ala. 











Lincoln Freie Presse 


German Weekly 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Has the largest circulation of any news- 
paper printed in the German language on 
this continent—no exceptions, 


CIRCULATION 128,384 
RATE 35 « ENTS 











miss a constant and rich source ot 
inspiration and guidance toward 
better advertising. The daily co: 
respondence, the talks with the 
salesmen as they come in, the es 
periences of users of the produc;, 
the interesting things going on ' 
the factory in manufacturing anc 
testing—these are full of possibili- 
ties, if only the man in the home 
office has the keen advertising 
sense to see them. And there's 
the rub! 
* * 

‘Have you the exclusive agency 
on S———’s Goods?” was a ques- 
tion recently put to a sporting- 
goods man. He smiled knowingly, 
“T should say not,” he replied, 
“no one can get an _ exclusive 
agency on those goods. You see, 
they are known so well that every- 
body is buying them. All sport 
ing-goods stores must carry some 
of the line in order to satisfy cus- 
tomers, and so, of course, the 
sS— concern sells to every 
dealer who will buy. That con- 
cern is in clover.” 

* * 


A live retailer had a bad check 
passed on him; it came back from 
the bank stamped “No Good.” 
The retailer wrote and telephoned 
and then telephoned again to the 
man who overdrew his account, 
but. without avail. Finally the 
justly exasperated merchant 
threatened to put the check in his 
window, and he made good his 
threat after giving the slow cus- 
tomer a final chance. The check 
was pasted on a large showcard 
bearing these words: “Experience 
often costs dearly. This bit of it 
cost us $10; the check came back 
from the bank marked ‘No 
Good.’” The advertisement had 
fine pulling power. In a remark- 
ably short time Mr. Over Drawer 
hustled in, paid the cash and got 
that card out of the window. 

* * 


A Chicago concern calls its 
sample an “Acquaintance Pack- 
age.” There’s a lot in that name. 
Furthermore, when the request for 
sample is received, the sample is 
sent out from a local distributing 
concern and a card goes to the 
inquirer mentioning a grocer from 
whom the goods can be con- 











veniently bought. 
about the plans that don’t work; 
this one works to perfection. 

* * * 


A prominent insurance com- 
pany has a good method of secur- 
ing leads for its men. Whenever a 
man is insured the solicitor is 
instructed to get from him the 
names, ages and addresses of his 
brothers. If these brothers are 
out of that particular solicitor’s 
territory, the blanks are forward- 
ed to the home office and from 
there sent out to the proper so- 
licitor. Of course the idea is to 
trade on the influence that one 
brother’s action might have on the 
other. It breaks the ice and gives 
the solicitor a better chance. 

* * Ps 


“He has the habit of enthusi- 
astic thoroughness,” was said re- 
cently of a young advertising man. 
Great compliment! Enthusiastic 
thoroughness means that a man 
will see things in a business that 
others will not see. It means 
usually, too, that he will get a 
salary out of a business that 
others will not get—will make 
people ask, “How does it happen 


that so young a man draws such | 


a salary?”. Both enthusiasm and 
thoroughness are prime qualities. 
If you can combine them you are 
a sure winner. As Brill Broth- 
ers say, “Get the habit.” 
* * * 
The manufacturer of a dental 
specialty gets considerable supple- 
mentary publicity by 
dealers in dental supplies a stock 
of envelopes on the back of which 
is printed, in a nice stone color, 
a good advertisement of the man- 
ufacturer’s goods. The advertise- 
ment, being in a refined color, is 
not cheap looking nor too con- 
spicuous, and the dealers are glad 
to use the envelopes. Simple, isn’t 
it? Many effective advertising 
plans are extremely simple—after 
you have found them! 
++ 0+ 
Payne & Young have just been ap- 
rointed Western representatives of the 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 








Frances E. Meyers, Herman B. 
Meyers and John D. Robertson have 
or; a as the American Food Jour- 
Company of Chicago, 


We hear much (| 
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102% Efficiency 
The five active New York life 
insurance companies show an 
average record of Efficiency 
from organization to date of 
64%, the highest one is below 
70%. For 20 years we have rep- 
resented the strongest Life In- 
surance Company in America, 
102% Efficiency to date. 
Can you afford anything less 
when this is obtainable? 
J. A. Steele, Winthrop Steele 
170 Broadway, New York 








COMMENT MADE BY 
PROMINENT AGENCY 


C. H. Porter, Treas. of Taylor- 
Critchfield Co., Chicago, writes to 
Janesville, Wisconsin, Daily Gazette, re- 
garding service and results for one of 
their clients who are represented in the 
Gazette. Extracts from his letter follow: 

“This simply confirms the good opin- 
ion I had of your publication, and 
want to thank you for the co-operation 
you have given us in this campaign.’ 

“T am in hopes that the final results 
will be such as to induce other manu- 
facturers who wish larger distribution 
in your territory to try your paper and 
justify my belief in what advertising in 
a live daily newspaper will accomplish.” 

The Gazette has over 6,000 circula- 
tion in the $1,000,000 Tobacco and 
Sugar Beet belt of Wisconsin. 

M. C. Watson, 34 W. 33d St., N. Y. 
A. W. ALLEN, 1502 Trib. Bldg., Chicago. 











Celluloid 


Use these Guides 
Tipped with Celluloid 


Don’t crack, curl, fray or require additional” 

filing space. Always clean, Don’t show 

finger-marks. All colors—plain or printed 

as desired. Only Tip in one piece. Allsizes. 
Write for Samples. 


STANDARD INDEX CARD C0., 701-709 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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KEYING UP DEMAND BY 
PRE-SEASON CAMPAIGN 
(Continued from page 12) 
mature advertising with full pages 
during the actual selling season. 
He was not aware of the decision 
of his competitor to increase his 
advertising in the same papers to 
half-pages, about thirty-five per 
cent more space than had been 

previously used. 

So when the competitor broke 
into the limelight with half-pages, 
the manufacturer’s full pages were 
absolutely dominant in the saine 
issues and he increased his volume 
of business for that season in 
correct proportion to his expand- 
ed advertising. Adhering to his 
policy allowed him to retain 
leadership in his field. 

Consequently the man who 
says: “There is no one buying 
goods of this class at the present 
time, why should I advertise them 
before there is any actual de- 
mand,” has a mighty sound an- 
swer in a carefully planned, care- 
fuliy analyzed premature cam- 
paign as a foundation that will 
bring back the orders in greater 
quantities when the actual selling 
season is on. 

It is merely a bit of advertising 
strategy which has its equivalent 
in the salesman who, on some rea- 
sonable basis, gets to the buyer 
before the usual flood of brother 
salesmen implores the order. 

Usually the first salesman, if 
his excuse for the early visit is 
valid, gets away with the order. 


ter 


AN AID TO EVERYONE ENGAGED 
IN ADVERTISING 


City or New Yorx 
PRESIDENT OF THE BorRoUGH OF THE 
Bronx 

February 7, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

I think the campaign which Printers’ 
Inx has begun looking forward to the 
punishment of those promulgating false 
advertisements is one of the most val- 
uable aids td everyone engaged in ad- 
vertising that I have seen. It does not 
need much to prove the value to news- 
papers, periodicals, and advertisers gen- 
erally of a plan which will implant in 
the average reader of advertisements a 
belief in their reliability. 

Cyrus C. Miiter, 
President of the Borough of The Bronx. 


A PRESIDENTIAL YEAR FABL 


Once upon a time the Lion, the Tige:, 
the Hippopotamus, the Jackass and th 
Elephant assembled themselves togethe 
for the purpose of selecting a dat 
when they would call a meeting of th 
representatives of all the Fishes of th 
Sea, the Birds of the Air and th 
Beasts of the Woods, so that they mig! 
select a ruler of all of these who shoul 
serve for a term of four years. A‘ 
this meeting it was decided not onl 
to elect a New Ruler every four years 
but the Jackass was also appointed : 
committee of one to notify all of th 
Fishes, Beasts, Birds and Reptiles, that 
in the years when the Rulers were 
selected, they would not be expected 
to hustle quite so hard for their daily 
food; in fact, that in these years they 
were to voluntarily go on Half-Rations 
and spend the time usually devoted to 
caring for themselves and their fam 
ilies in bemoaning the fact that they 
were what they were, and also predict 
ing direful things that would happen 
just as soon as the new ruler was 
elected. All of the animals, big and 
little, attentively listened to and were 
guided by the bray of the Jackass ex- 
cept the Bees. The Bees called a meet- 
ing, buzzed the thing over and _ then 
through their Queen they issued the 
following Proclamation: 

“We, the Bees of the universe, have 
attentively listened to and also care- 
fully pensliece’ you and your braying, 
Mr. Jackass, and we wish to say that 
there will be nothing doing for yours 
truly in ‘Laying Off’ or ‘Half-Ration’ 
line. We are satisfied that there will 
be just as much Honey in the buck- 
wheat in the years when the rulers are 
elected as in any other old years and 
we propose to get it. If you and the 
rest of the Lunch want to grow lean 
and waste one year in every four, why 
go to it, you certainly have our per- 
mission. Growl and bray your heads 
off if you choose, but as for us we will 
keep right on gathering honey.” 

MORAL NUMBER ONE. 

The best way in the world to make every 
Presidential campaign year a lean year 
is to spend every preceding three years 
worrying and talking about it, and then 
when that particular year rolls around, 
throw up our hands and_ exclaim, 
“‘What’s the use of trying; there simply 
isn’t any business to be done in cam- 
paign years and there is no use in 
going after it."—W. L. Brownell. 


(0 
“TRON AGE” STAFF CHANGES 


M. C. Robbins, formerly advertising 
manager of The Iron Age, has been 
made general manager of that publica- 
tion. He is succeeded by Charles S. 
Bauer, for two years assistant advertis- 
ing manager. Perc Ware, who has 
been machinery editor of this publica- 
tion is now manager for the central 
western territory with headquarters at 
Cincinnati and Cleveland. Robert 
Walker has recently been appointed 
resident editor for The Iron Age in 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Walker has been the 
Pittsburgh editor and advertising man- 
ager for over twenty years. 
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: Classified Advertisements 








line for each insertion. 


28 lines. 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
Count six words to line. 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. 
Cash must accompany order. 


No order for one time 
No advertisement can exceed 














ADDRESSING MACHINES 


T {E WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers ‘hroughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to ‘1: all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENTS 








fit us write your copy, make your illus- 
trations, buy your space—no matter what 
your business, or where located. Follow-up 
letters, Booklets. Economy for you down to 
the last notch. We’ll dig right in the moment 
yousend data. 15 years at it. 


E. R. HURLBUT, Advertising 
208 Bulletin Building, Philadelphia 





LASSIFIED ADS—AII newspapers and mag- 
azines—insertion proven—right rates—quick, 
accurate service. Mail-order literature prepared. 
Send for lists or estimates. KLINE ADVER- 
TISING AGENCY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Auzeet FRANE & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


In Cuba &? West Indies 


THE 
Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 


THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 


Cuas. H. Futter Co., Chicago, Ill., Corr. 














ADVERTISING MEDIA 
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Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade’s 
leading journal. 29 Broadway, New York; 
Manhattan Building, Chicago. 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





THE circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 





Coat DEALERS can make a hit by a judi- 

cious use of our celluloid and metal adver- 
tising novelties. Ask for the business getters. 
SAMPLES FREE. Bastian Bros. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 








BILLPOSTING 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





USINESS LETTERS written on approval; 
returnable if not satisfactory. FRANCIS I. 
MAULE, 401 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








COIN CARDS 


INTHROP COIN CARDS. Made of coated 

stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins. Money inclosed in our cards not notice- 
able to the touch. People remit by coin card 
who would not bother with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest coin 
card made. Write for price-list and samples. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS, Coin Card Depart- 
ment, 60 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 











ENGRAVING 


PERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col., $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE. YOUNGSTOWN AKC 
ENGRAVING CO , Youngstown, Ohio. 











FOR SALE 





Fok SALE—8-PAGE GOSS PERFECTING 

_ PRESS, IN EXCELLENT CONDITION; 
with all stereotyping outfit. Address JOUR- 
eae PRINTING COMPANY, RACINE, 





WO No. 3 and one No. 1 Magazines for 
Mergenthaler Linotype. Guaranteed in 
a =, —_ sell for $75.00 each or 
or the three. Schenectady Gaz 
Schenectady, N. Y, . ‘aie 
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PRINTING PLANT, only one in a 
town of eight thousand population, 
actual invoice value $15,000; gross 
receipts last year $25,000; for sale to 
the right party. It will be necessary for 
the purchaser to invest some of_ his 
money in the business, but the Com- 
mercial Club will, if necessary, carry 
part of the purchase price. No compe- 
tition for job work, the right man 
can, with a comparatively small out- 
lay of capital, get a business which 
will in a_ few oats return $10,000 
net, annually Vrite immediately to 
the OR: ANGE COMMERCI AL CLUB 
Orange, Texas. 








HELP WANTED 





DVERTISING Representative for NewYork 
territory on commission. Pacific Builder &En- 
gineer, Seattle. 





IRCULATION MAN WANTED for daily 

and Sunday paper near New York. Must be 
used to buying and handling premiums. State 
salary required. German-American preterred. 
Address ‘“‘R. W. N.,"’ care of Printers’ Ink. 


ARTISTS WANTED 


Good mechanical photo re- 
toucher; also high-class fig- 
ure artist. Send samples and 
state salary desired to 
“MITCHELL,” c/o “Print- 
ers’ Ink.” 











IDEAS WANTED 





LEVER Advertising Ideas and Suggestions 

for Mailing Cards, Folders, etc. Novelties 
and Unique Designs that can be made and sold 
to advertisers. Wili pay good prices for those 
wecanuse. WALKER-LONGFELLOW CO., 
Boston, Mass. 








LISTs 


OR SALE—List of Booksellers and News- 

dealers, about twenty-five thousand, cover- 
ing the whole country. No dead ones. This 
list is the cream of the news trade. Address 
“NEWSDEALER,”’ Printers’ Ink, 1100 Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 











MAILING LISTS 





PacificCoast, , Addressing, Multigraphing, Print- 
ing, Mailing. Guar. Service, Largest skilled or- 
ganization on Coast. Write T abulated ListClassi- 
fications. Rodgers Letter-Writing & Addressing 
Bureau, 35 montgomery =I St , San Francisco. Cal. 





POSTAGE STAMPS 





FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS FREE--205 
different free by remitting 25c. for six months 
subscription. Mekeel’s Weekly Stamp News, Kat 
Bidg., Boston, Mass. No hobby so educational 
and profitable as stamp collecting. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


A SvEatiIINnG Sol citor desires eastern rc p- 
resentation of magazine wishing first-class 
advertisements. Work on commission pasis. 
“B. R. N.," care of Printers’ Ink. 
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CLEVER PARAGRAPHER, editorial and 
advertisement writer, practical anc up-to. 
date, will be open for engagement after March 
Ist. Best of references. Address Box 43, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
DVEKTISING MANAGER OF ‘)\iIkD 
DAILY in State has reached limit «! teid, 
Knows advertising in detail. Resourcefu!, ener. 
getic hustler, sanely enthusiastic Clean, s: «cess. 
tul record. Salary $2,000. Box 21, Meadvi , Mo. 
DVERLISING MAN, age 27, well educated, 
nowemployed asadvertising manager, »ishes 
to connect with manufacturer or retailer i:. simi- 
lar capacity, oras assistant. Write forcefu: copy, 
catalogs, booklets, sales-letters. Want p: sition 
with future. Address ‘33,’'care of Printers’ Ink, 


Advertising Solicitor, Age 30, 


married, employed at present, wishes posil 
tion for work in New York City or to trave 
from here. Salary and expenses or commission 
with guarantee. Best references. Acudress 
Box 667, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Do You Need an Advertising Man for 
Part of the Time? 


Competent advertising man desires to office 
with responsible concern and arrange for partial 
service, with freedom to attend to independent 
work, Must be strictly high grade proposition, 
New York only. Best ot references. Address, 
“H. J.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 

















Do you want an 


ADVERTISING MANAGER? 


To get in touch with me 


Address Box No. 10 Printer’s Ink 











NERGETIC, AMBITIOUS YOUNG MAN 
who thrives on real work desires position 
with live retail firm as ad. writer or assistant 
Creates crisp, original copy, knows type, layouts, 
display methods, illustrations; working knowl- 


edge booklets, folders, mail- order letters. Some 
experience various lines, Willing to start at rea- 
sonably low salary. Married, 22,references as to 
character and ability. Men's clothing, furniture, 
small department store in New England pre- 
ferred. “E. Y.,"’ care Printer’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 


ANHAT TAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an' 
trade and industry. Write for terms, 334 Fift 
Ave. ., New York City. 


OMEIKE’'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 














PUBLICATIONS WANTED 
WE SOLICIT THE 
Correspondence, Advertising and 
Subscription 


business of Trade Publications in the 
Twin Cities and Northwest. One paper 
of a class only | will be represented. 
Twenty-five years’ experience. 


TRADE PRESS BUREAU, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 











PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

EE HARRIS-DIBBLE CO. for PUBLIS!I- 

ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
Phone 4383 Gramercy,46 W. 24th St., New York 
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/ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
Ink « detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser, 


PRINTERS’ INK’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 
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ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1971) 
96,377, !sest advertising medium in Alabama. 

Montgomery, Advertiser, net av. year IQII, 
Dy. 17,569; Sun., £2,288. Guarantees daily 3 
times, aud Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


CALIFORNIA 


wt tr te ve 


San Francisco Examiner. 
Net paid circulation for 12 
months ending Dec. 31, I91I: 
Average, Daily and Sunday, net 
paid circulation 108,123; dis- 
tribution, 109,762, Average, 
Daily only, net paid, 97,827; 
average distribution, 99,394. 
Average, Sunday only, net paid, 
179,817; average distribution, 
181,816. ‘Ihe absolute correct- 
ness of these figures is guaran- 
teed by Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Co., who wil! pay $100 to the 
first person who will success- 
fully controvert the accuracy of 
these figures. The Examiner is 
the ONLY newspaper in San 
Francisco with the Printers’ 
Ink Guarantee Star. The circ. 
of the Examiner is greater than 
that of other morning papers of 
San Francisco COMBINED; is 
by far the greatest newspaper 
circ. on the Pacific Coast, and is 
the largest circ. of any morning 
or even’g newspaper in America 
selling for more than one cent. 
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COLORADO 
Denver, Times. Second in circulation in the 
Daily average, July Ist, I910,-June 30, 
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CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1910, 7,801; 1911, 7,892. 

Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1909, 7,789; 1910, 7,878. 

New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
Ig10(sworn) 19,096 daily 2c.; Sunday, 14,753, 5c. 

New Haven, Union. Largest paid circ. Av. 
year 1911, 17,998 daily. Paper non-returnable. 

Norwalk, Avening Hour. Average circulation 
1011, 3.646. Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbucy, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A, regularly. 1911, Daily, 7,515; Sunday, 7,559. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evenine Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average 1911,57,797 (@@). Carrier delivery. 





FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, '11, 15,083; Dec., 
"11, 18,267. E KatzSp. A. A.,N.Y.and Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 
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Chicago Zxamtner, average 
Iolo, Sunday 624,607, Daily 
210,657, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price to one cent. Circula- 


tion books open to all. 
The Sunday Examiner 

SELLS more newspapers 

every Sunday than all the 

other Chicago Sunday news- 

papers PRINT. 

§@™ The absolute correctness 

of the latest circulation rat- 

ing accorded the Chicago 

Examiner is guaranteed by 

the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


KAKI 


Champaign, News. Leading paper in field. 
(Champaign-Urbana,) Average year 1911, 5,327. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1911, 9,114. 

Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1911, 


21,140. 
INDIANA 


South Bend, Tribune. Sworn average 1911, 
12,805. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye Average 1911, daily, 
9,426; Sunday, 10,381. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.'11), 36,263. 
Evening Tribune, 20,316 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 65,679—35% larger than any 
other Iowa paper. Supreme in want ad held 

Dubuque, 7 imes-Fournai, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426. 

Washington, Ave. Yournai. Oniy daily in 
county. 1,956 subscribers. Atl good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; Av. dy. 
year 1911, 8,139. Waterloo pop., 77,000 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Herald. Sworn average 1911, 7,696. 
‘When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.” 

Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average I9gIt, 
daily and Sunday, 28,911. 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1911 net paid 47,956. 
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MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1911, 9,872. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commerctal. Average tor 1911, daily 
10,444 
Portland, Evening Express. Averagetor 1011, 
daily 17,625. Sunday 7elegram, 12,018. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average io1t, 179,626. For Jan., 
1912, 77,636. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
COUAR the News is guaranteed by the 
TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Zvening Transcri~t (O©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 
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Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
191I, 184,614—Dec. av., 187,178. 
Sunday 
1911, 323,147—Dec. av., 324,476. 
Advertising Totals: 1911, 8,876,061 iines 
Gain, 1911, 447,953 lines 

2,227,821 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want" ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1911, to December 31, 1911. 
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Boston, Daily Post. Greatest Jan. of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
358,500, gain of 27,023 copies per day over 
Jan., 1911. Sunday Post, 317,671, gain of 
11,052 copies per Sunday over Jan., 1911. 

Lawrence, 7éelegram, evening, 1911 av. 8,405. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening ltem. Daily sworn av. 1909, 
16,539; 1910, 16,562; 1911, 16.987. ‘I'wo cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1911, 18,871 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec., 
"r1,1$,031. The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’g circ. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan’s only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 

Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1911, daily 

10,368 ; Sunday, 11,913. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1910, 28,118. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1911, 103,728. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
fAAel.t-m is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 





Minneapolis, Fournal, Dai!) 
and Sunday (@@). In ior a | 00 
erage daily circulation eveni: 


only, 78,119. In 191% averay 
Sunday circulation, 82,20: 
Daily average circulation {c, 
January, 1912, evening only 
17,945. Average Sunday circ\ 
lation for Jan., 1912, 82,887 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rate: 
were raised froma $4.80 to $6.0: 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal’s circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ ¥ 


Ink Publishing Company. 
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CIRCULATION winneapolis, Tribune, W. J, 

Murphy, publisher. Established 

GUAR 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 

ret Average circulation of daily 

Tribune for year ending 

by Printers’ Dec. 31, 1910, 91,260. A verage 

Ink Publish- circulation of Sunday 7 ribwns 
ing Company for same period, 81,523. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1911, 123,829 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey 9,968 average year IgII. 

Camden, Post-Telegram. 10,416 daily average 
1911. Camden’s oldest daily. 

Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 

Trenton, Avening Times. 1c—’o7, 20,270; 'o8, 
21,326; 2c—’oo, 19,062; ’10, 19,238; ’11, 20,115. 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1911, 18,361. It's the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn’’. Daily 


average for 1911, 61,119. 

Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., Igt1, Sunday, 
97,764; daily, 60,268; Zuguirer, evening, 33,891. 

Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average Io11, 
94,724 

Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. 7he Morn 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1911, 6 237. 

~~ 


NEW YORK CITY 


ree be @G lo be Largest high-class 
. evening circulation. 
Counts only cash sales. Net cash daily average, 
Sept. 1, 1911, to Jan. 1, 1912, 180,670, A. A. A. 
and N. W. Ayer & Son certificates. 
New York, 7he World Actualav, 1910, Morn- 
ing, 362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 
Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1911, 20,817. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Hoyce 
Building, Chicago. 
Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1911, 
(A. M., 6,822; P. M., 18,735) 24,067. Only 
paper in city which has permitted A.A.A 
examination, and made public there port 
Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo 
Average for 1911, 3,626. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte, News, oniy Evening and Sunday 
pape’ in two Carolinas. The News leads. 


OHIO 


rus, Evening Telegraph. Daily average 
1,783. Yournai, weekly, 976. 


land, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
» for igit: Daily 95,129: Sunday, 125,191, 
ley 1912, 94,725 daily; Sunday, 129,558. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. Dy av.,’11, 16,422; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Ok: -homa City, Oklahoman. Ave. Jan., 1912, 
dail, . 41,890; Sunday, 48,579. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, 7imes, daily. 21,494 average, 

& Jan., 1912. A larger guaranteed paid 
* circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Johnstown, 7ribune, Average for Nov., 
en 14,965. The recognized “home” 
paper of Johnstown. Largst circulation 
W: any paper published in the city. 


Philadelphia. ‘I'he Press (©) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 

oUAS Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

tet’ on the Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for Jan., 1912, 
85,563; the Sunday Press, 174,272, 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1911, 12,823, 

West Chester. Local News, 

daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 

1911, 15,849. In its goth year. 

GUAR Independent. Has Chester Co., 


te 49) and vicinity for its tield. Devoted 
; to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening ; best me- 
dium of anthracite field for advertising purposes, 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1911. 
18,527. (A. A. A. certificate. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Hvening Times. Average circula- 
tion for 1911, 20,297—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1911, 23,067 (O@). Sunday, 32,688 
(OO). Evening Bulletin, 60,486 aver- 


age IgII. 


Westerly, Daily Sun, George H, Utter, pub. 
Cireulates in Conn, and R.1. Cir., 1911, 6,445. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Zvening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily av. Aug. to Aug., 7,703, 9 mos. ’I1, 8,246, 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. Only payee incity. Av. 
1911, 5,754, Examined by A.A 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1911, 3,166. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the AAA 





VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Aver. Jan., 1912, 
6,157. The Register (morn.), av. Jan. '12, 8,136. 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times (OG) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seeak, 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 


ey combines with its 1911 cir. of - 


64,005 daily, 88,746 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The 7imes in 1911 beat its 
nearest competitor by over two milion, lines In 
advertising carried. 


TEED 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1911, daily, 
19,001. Sunday, 27,288. 5 F 


Tacoma, News. Average for year 10911, 
19,210. 


WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily C ith. A 
year 1911,8,971. Established over 40 years ago. 





Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, January, 
1912, daily 6,016; semi-weekly, 1,726. 


Madison, State Yournal, daily. Actual aver- 
age circulation for year 1911, 7,917. 


Milwaukee, ‘Ihe Evening Wis- 
consin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for year 1911, 44,766, an 

re increase of over 8,000 daily aver- 
TEES Gas overigio, The Evening Wis- 
consin's circulation is a home cir- 
culation that counts, and with- 
out question enters more actual homes 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead- 
ing locai business house uses “full copy.’ 
Every leading foreign advertiser uses Mane 
kee’s popular home paper. Minimum rate 
5 cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign Rep., 
5024 Metropolitan Bldg., New York, Eddy & 
Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 


Milwaukee, 7he Milwaukee 
aap (eve.) Daily Av. cire. 
or 12 mos. Ig1!, 65,446. This is 
double the circulation of any 
other Milwaukee evening daily. 
Paid city circulation twice as 
large as that of any other Mil- 

waukee paper. ‘The Yournai carried more ad- 
vertising in 1911 than any other Milwaukee 
paper. Advertising rate 7c. per line flat. C. D. 
Bertolet, Mgr. Foreign, Boyce Bidg., Chicago; 
J. F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City, 


Racine, (Wis.) Journal-News. Fournal pur- 
chased gan ge 8, 1912, December circulation, 
Fournal, 5,726. Combined issue now 7,665. Un- 
qualitied largest, proven, sworn and detailed 
list in city and county. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 


Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1911, daily, 64,419; daily Dec., 1911, 
67,761; weekly 1911, 27,640; Dec., 1911, 28,706. 

Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1911, 22,025. Ratee s6c. in. 


ONTARIO, CAN, 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1911, 3,628, 
QUEBEC, CAN. & 


Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
year 1911, 104,197. Largest in Canada 


Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1911, 46.952 
daily 66,897 weekly. Highest quality circulation. 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 





This list is intended to contain the names of those publications mo-=' 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. A large volume oi 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears 














CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
THE Evening aad Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (QO), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
ssN{EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,"’ says the Post-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago’s “‘ want ad " directory. 


THe Chicago Bxaminer with its 624,607 Sun- 
day circulation and 210,657 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


INDIANA 


Sines Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
the leading “‘WantAd”’ Medium of the State. 
Rate l cent per word. Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
lished in the State. 


MAINE 
THE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore Mews carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


U hee Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


He He We He We HK 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

‘ee 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,656 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


MINNESOTA 


THE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 





— 


CIRCULATI'N HE Minneapolis 7ridurne is 
the Leading want ad medium 

of the great Northwest, car: ying 

more paid want ads than any 

[Veta mee other daily newspaper, either 
AN Minneapolis or St. Paul. Classi- 
TEED fied wants printed in Dec, '1l, 
amounted to 183,557 lines. The 

by Printers’ "Umber of individual advertise. 
Ink Pub. Co. ™&nts published was 26.573. 
““" Rates: Leent a word, cash with 

the order ;—or 10 cents a line, where charged. All 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge. 


west’s Greatest Want Ad Me- 
dium. No tree or cut-rate ad- 
vertisements and absolutely no 
questionabl: advertising accept- 
ed at any price. Eight cents 
per agate line it charged. Cash 
|oo erie one cent a word, mini- 


mum, 20 cents. 


THE Minneapolis Journal, 
4 daily and Sunday. The North- | Co | 


MISSOURI 


E es E Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l6c. 


NEW YORE 


HE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


f ite Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Burtfalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


OHTO 


HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Waut 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


6 sas Chester, Pa., Times carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7rtbune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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(OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 
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“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
mber of copies printed, but for the high class and quality of their circulation.” { 














ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (Q@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
‘11, 57,613. (@O.) Delivered to nearly every home. 





ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (OO), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark”’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (Q@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 





KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Fournal (Q@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton anda woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Avening Transcript (O©), established 
1830. ‘he only gold mark daily in nuston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (OO). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Journal (QO). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper 1n the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Eagle (Q©) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magastne (O@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. ‘These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Ratlway Fournal (O©). Covers 
thoroughly the electric railway interests of 
the world. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


Electrical World (@@®) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING Co. 





Engineering News (©O). Established 
1874. The leading civil engineering paper in 
the world. Av. circulation over 19,000 weekly. 











Engineering Record (OO). The most 
prog essive civileny Sey persian om 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 18,000 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO. 





Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 





specimen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City, 





New York Herald (Q@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Fest (©@). Established 1801. 
The only Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post.’ 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (@©) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

The New York 7imes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7ridune (QQ), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the wozid, 
monthly, iliustratec. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request, Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. I[t is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Jan., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 85,563; 
Sunday, 174,272. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@o) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournai (@@), only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (Q@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘'ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (Q@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
pape that deserves first consideration when ad- 
ve~’’ ° - sopropriations are being made. 
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A Promoter 
of Efficiency 


The business world is keenly interested in 
the new doctrine of efficiency, not merely as 
applied to factory methods, but as it relates 
to salesmanship, advertising and all phases of 
merchandizing. The efficiency movement has 
given birth to the profession of “Efficiency 
Engineer.” A fair question is, “How and 
where does the efficiency engineer secure the 
information upon which his service is built?” 
Here is an interesting bit of testimony on this 
point: 


11% * * Permit me in this connection 
to say that PRINTERS' INK contains more 
authentic, concrete information that 

is ready for definite indexing and 


filing with the data that I accumulate 
than any other publication which comes 
to my desk.'' 


GEO. LANDIS WILSON, 
Efficiency Engineer. 


To .aC™ subscribers we say: If you have 
a:..og your business acquaintances some man 
who you think is live enough to understand 
and to apply the kind of information which 
Printers’ INK dispenses, why not suggest to 
him that he authorize you to send his name 
in as a yearly subscriber? He will thank you 
for the suggestion later, and we will thank 
you for it right now. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


12 West 31st Street New York 
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THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


A SIX YEAR TEST 








A PROMINENT manufacturer of high grade 


refrigerators (name on request) recently 

figured his results in sales from adveitising 
for a period of six consecutive years. He had used 
27 publications in all. 





Ranked by returns in sales, per dollar spent, the 
House Beautiful stood third on the list and 
ahead of all magazines in its class. Space had 
been used in The House Beautiful every one of 
the six years. 


This six year record is a real test of advertising 
and sales making- It proves not only the re- 
sponsiveness, but more important than that, the 
purchasing power of House Beautiful readers. 


Beginning with the March issue we guarantee for 
the year 1912, a minimum of 


50,000 


paid circulation per month 
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April is usually our largest issue, appearing just | 
twwhen people are ready to make the heaviest ex- 
penditures of the year on the home and grounds. 


April forms close March Lto 5 
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